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Hearings 


Considerably more technical assist- 
ance to economically: under-developed 
countries will 
be forthcom- 
ing in the next six months. This is 
good news, the more so because the 
program — the “Expanded Program” 
in which the United Nations and sev- 
eral specialized agencies participate — 
is already established firmly and might 
justly claim to have become a great 
constructive effort. Setting out these 
points, the Technical Assistance Board, 
in its fourth report published on June 
12, disclosed that, by the end of 1951, 
roughly 797 experts had been sent to 
75 countries; that about 845 Fellows 
from about 46 countries had been 
provided with facilities for training, 
study or observation; that seminars 
and study courses were held in many 
under-developed regions. 

Admittedly, these figures are mod- 
est compared with the scale of the 
United States “Point Four” Program 
or the British Commonwealth Colom- 
bo Plan. But, as the report points out, 
the United Nations Expanded Pro- 
gram is unique in that most nations 
of the world participate in it, and are 
contributing voluntarily. 

The growing importance and com- 
plexity of technical assistance activi- 
New TAB Chairman ties has resulted in 

an interesting devel- 
opment announced on June 11, the ap- 
pointment of a full-time chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Board. The 
Board is the body that co-ordinates 
the technical assistance work and pro- 


More Technical Assistance 
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(Covering the period May 30 to June 9) 


grams of the United Nations and the 
participating agencies. On the recom- 
mendation of the Board itself and of 
its Technical Assistance Committee, 
the Economic and Social Council de- 
cided that the Board should have a 
full-time Executive Chairman. To this 
position, the Secretary-General has ap- 
pointed Mr. David Owen, seconding 
him from his duties as Assistant Sec- 
retary-General for the Department of 
Economic Affairs. These functions 
will now be under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Georges-Picot, Assistant 
Secretary-General for the Department 
of Social Affairs. 


New emphasis to the problems of 
controlling and making effective use 
of water re- 
sources and 
developing arid 
lands was given by the Economic and 
Social Council in a resolution of 
June 2. The optimum use of water, it 
pointed out, usually calls for a com- 
bination of efforts for power develop- 
ment, flood control, navigation, muni- 
cipal, industrial and other beneficial 
uses. Range and watershed manage- 
ment, pollution control, development 
of fisheries, improved agricultural 
practices and industrial development 
all go hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of water resources. It therefore 
calls on the Secretary-General to as- 
sume responsibility for promoting and 
co-ordinating international activities 
in the field. 

Promotion of research, periodic re- 


Development of Water 
Resources and Arid Lands 
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ports and recommendations to the 
Council are among the functions thus 
entrusted to him. He is also to con- 
sider the suggestions of Member states, 
secure the cooperation of regionai eco- 
nomic commissions, seek the advice 
of experts when necessary, and col- 
laborate with UNESCO, FAO and other 
specialized agencies in their studies of 
problems presented by the arid zones. 
The Council also decided to keep the 
question of international co-operation 
for water resource development under 
continuous review. 


The right to education “belongs to 
everyone,” states an article adopted by 
the Commis- 
sion on May 
12 for inclusion in the Draft Covenant 
on Economic, Social and Cultural 
rights. The article provides that prim- 
ary education should be available and 
free to all and that higher education 
should be made “progressively free.” 

The Commission rejected proposals 
that the article contain a clause against 
discrimination and _ incitement to 
hatred; and include specific provision 
for artistic and physical education. 

From May 26 until the end of the 
session on June 13, the Commission 
worked on articles for inclusion in 
the Draft Covenant covering civil and 
political rights. 

Eighteen articles and a preamble 
were adopted, expressing respect for 
such fundamental human rights as the 
right to life, freedom of expression, 
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UNITED NATIONS—WORLD’S ‘MAIN HOPE 
AND ‘GREATEST CHALLENGE 


HE United Nations belongs to the 

peoples, as well as to the govern- 
ments. It is not something set apart 
from you, not some outside force or 
institution to which blame or praise 
can be passed for failure or success. 
You the peoples and your govern- 
ments are the United Nations. Its 
failures are your failures; its successes 
are likewise yours. 

We have traveled a discouraging 
and dangerous road in world affairs 
since the United Nations Charter was 
signed in San Francisco seven years 
ago this June. Instead of the securely 
peaceful world to which our hopes 
were then directed, we live today in a 
world of bitter conflicts and vast up- 
heavals, of localized wars and the 
threatening shadow of a third world 
war. 

It is natural that many people 
should become discouraged about the 
United Nations in these circumstances. 
It is right that we should re-examine 
the place of the United Nations in the 
struggle to maintain peace. 


CIVILIZATION’S RESPONSE First of all, I 
think, we should remind ourselves that 
the mere existence of the United Na- 
tions could not be expected to change 
the world. What are the main char- 
acteristics of the times in which we 
live? Intense and deep-seated differ- 
ences in ideology—massive conflicts 
of power between great states and 
groups of states—a vast awakening 
among the peoples of Asia and Africa 
and other poverty-stricken regions 
who are demanding independence, 
freedom, and more equality of op- 
portunity for economic and_ social 
progress. 

All this is happening in a world 
that has been transformed by science 
and technology. Distance has lost its 
historic meaning. It is no longer physi- 
cally possible for the people of Neb- 
raska or any state or nation to isolate 
themselves from the effects of what 
is going on in the rest of the world— 
even on the other side of the world. 

Science for the first time has given 
mankind the tools that make it pos- 
sible to abolish poverty from the earth. 
Science has also given mankind wea- 
pons of such power that no home 
anywhere is safe, that a third world 
war is quite capable of wiping out 
civilization: as we know it. 

The United Nations is the response 
of civilized man to this kind of a 
world. 

The United Nations cannot abolish 
conflicts of ideology and power, or the 
new nationalism, or the revolutionary 
upsurge of peoples. The purpose of 
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The following article is excerpted 
from an address delivered on June 
2 at the commencement exercises 
of the University of Nebraska at 
Lincoln, Nebraska, by 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 


the United Nations is to contain all 
these forces within the peaceful bounds 
laid down by the law of the Charter. 

What we are seeking to do is to 
build a world order in which power 
will be controlled for the benefit of 
the community of nations, in which 
the countless conflicts of interest and 
ideology that now exist or will arise 
in the future can be settled by orderly 
and peaceful processes instead of by 
war. 


LONG AND DIFFICULT TASK This is an 
immensely difficult thing to do. Man- 
kind is not prepared spiritually or 
politically for the world order that 
conditions now make necessary. 

It will take a long time, The last 
seven years have marked only the 
beginning of an effort that will have 
to be sustained over all the remaining 
years of the twentieth century and for 
the rest of the lives of the youngest 
students here today. 

| have emphasized the long-term 
nature of the problem because it will 
help to give us perspective in our 
judgments and decisions about the 
present situation and the prospects 
for the immediate future, 

When I say the immediate future, I 
mean not only next year, but the next 
fifteen years. 

I think that if we can prevent an- 
other world war in the next fifteen 
years, and meanwhile steadily and 
persistently build up the authority and 
influence of the United Nations, we 
shall have a good chance of establish- 
ing a world order that will bring a 
really secure and lasting peace. 

How may we arrive at this result? 


MAIN LINES OF ENDEAVOR There are, I 
think, three main lines that we must 
pursue. First of all, we must build and 
use collective strength to discourage 
or suppress acts of armed aggression 
by any nation. Second, we must use 
every means to reach peaceful settle- 
ments—by negotiation, mediation, and 
conciliation—of conflicts between na- 
tions. Third, we must help the op- 
pressed and poverty-ridden peoples of 
the world to achieve by peaceful 
means a better life and equality in the 
community of nations. 

For each of these purposes I believe 
the United Nations is the most im- 
portant instrument, 


Let us consider first building and 
using collective strength to discourage 
or suppress acts of armed aggression 
by any nation. 

In the present state of the world one 
esscntial element of such a program 
is armed power, You and _ other 
peoples of the world are today send- 
ing your young men into the armed 
forces and paying taxes for a great 
rearmament effort. The main purpose 
of this effort must not be to prepare 
to fight a third world war, but to 
prevent it by discouraging aggression. 


LESSON OF KOREA Korea gave the 
world a lesson in that respect. We 
want no more acts of armed aggres- 
sion like that which occurred in Korea 
because the aggressors probably 
thought they could get away with it 
in a world ill-prepared and unwilling 
to pay the costs involved. 

The United States took the lead 
and has borne the main brunt and the 
main sacrifice of the United Nations 
action in Korea. But 22 nations have 
participated in the action, and over 40 
have given economic and financial aid 
as well. 

The men who have fought and died 
in Korea have done so for the greatest 
cause of all—the cause of collective 
security and world peace—the cause 
of preventing a third world war or 
any future war. The aggression has 
been repelled. If there is an armistice 
on the present front we shall have won 
a great victory for world peace. 

It is now our duty to make certain 
that the lessons of Korea and of the 
present arms program will have their 
full effect in discouraging future acts 
of armed aggression. Regional or self- 
defence pacts linked to the United 
Nations Charter, like the Inter-Ameri- 
can Defence Pact and the North 
Atlantic Pact, help in this respect. 
But no mere alliance, whether it is bi- 
lateral or regional, can be sufficient. 
There is no real collective security 
today except world collective security. 
Without that, alliances will only lead 
to counter alliances and, sooner or 
later, to a new war, as they always 
have in the past. 


MYTH ASOUT THE “VETO” Contrary to 
a widespread myth, the veto power 
cannot prevent the United Nations 
from acting against armed aggression 
if enough of the Member governments 
are willing to support the principles 
of the Charter. 

The veto operates only in the 
Security Council, The General As- 
sembly, where there is no veto, can 
recommend action if the Security 
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Council fails to exercise its primary 
responsibility for peace and security. 
It is important to remember that 
the General Assembly cannot order 
governments into collective action tu 
resist aggression. It can only recom- 
mend. On the other hand, the Security 
Council did not order the forces of 
the United States or any other Mem- 
ber nation into action in Korea. It 
only recommended that they give 
whatever assistance they could. 

Thus, once again, it all comes back 
to the governments and the peoples. 
If the governments act loyally in sup- 
port of the United Nations Charter, if 
the peoples demand that their govern- 
ments do so, then we can have genuine 
world-wide collective security. 


PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT The second main 
line I think we must pursue today is 
to seek every means for peaceful set- 
tlement or adjustment of disputes 
between nations. In this respect the 
United Nations is equally important. 

The population of the world today 
is roughly divided into three parts— 
one part led by the Soviet Union and 
the Communist countries allied with 
it; the second part led by the Western 
powers;. the third part composed of 
Asian and African peoples who belong 
to neither camp. 

The United Nations is the only 
place where all three meet regularly 





under a common ldw to which all 
have subscribed—the United Nations 
Charter. 


In its first short seven years, the 
United Nations has already proved to 
be a powerful moderating and mediat- 
ing influence in a world torn by con- 
flict. In Palestine, in Indonesia, in 
Kashmir, and in many other places, 
the influence of the United Nations 
has been used with considerable suc- 
cess to prevent or stop armed con- 
flicts and to promote peaceful settle- 
ments. 

The Security Council, in spite of 
the veto, has been an important instru- 
ment for these ends, side by side with 
the General Assembly. 

In fact, of the 50 vetoes cast in the 
Security Council during the past seven 
years, almost half have been on ap- 
plications for Membership, and many 
of the rest have been on _ second- 
ary matters. In spite of the East-West 
conflict, and the veto, the Security 
Council has been able to act positively 
for peace on over 70 occasions. 

Peaceful adjustment, by definition, 
requires the consent of all the parties 
to the dispute. Today we seem to be 
a long way from peaceful settlements 
of the major conflicts that divide 
“East” and “West.” But surely the 
best chance of reaching such settle- 
ments lies, on the one hand, in 
strengthening the power of the United 
Nations to prevent settlements by 
force — by aggression — and, on the 
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other hand, in maintaining the United 
Nations as a meeting place for all 
nations and giving it the loyal support 


that will increase its influence for 
peace. 
TWO THIRDS OF HUMANITY The third 


main line of action for peace is organ- 
ized help for the oppressed and _ po- 
verty-ridden peoples to achieve by 
peaceful means a better life and 
equality in the community of nations. 

This is not a question of charity. It 
is a question of principle, and of 
necessity, and of -enlightened  self- 
interest for the more highly developed 
and fortunate peoples of the world. 

I have been told that the state 
motto of Nebraska is “Equality before 
the Law.” That is a principle for which 
the United Nations also stands in the 
relationships of peoples with each 
other. 

The peoples of Asia and Africa, 
most of whom have long been held in 
dependence or unequal status in the 
world, and the peoples of all the 
under-developed countries — the two- 
thirds of the population of the world 
who have lived in hopeless poverty 
for as long as we can remember— 
they are on the march. 

This is one of the great facts of our 
time. In our preoccupation with the 
Soviet-Western conflict we have not 
paid enough attention to it. Five 


CHANCELLOR R. G. GUSTAVSON, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, confers upon Mr. Lie 


the honorary degree of Doctor of Law. 


hundred million people have gained 
independence in the last seven years. 
They, and the other under-developed 
nations, are seeking freedom, “Equal- 
ity before the Law” in the world com- 
munity, opportunity to develop their 
natural resources and raise their stand- 
ards of living, 

This movement cannot be stopped. 
It can be helped in the direction of 
peaceful change instead of violent up- 
heavals if the highly developed 
countries like the United States and 
the countries of Europe will use the 
United Nations fully tor this purpose. 

I say the United Nations because 
these peoples are represented in the 
United Nations. They can participate 
as equal partners in whatever the 
United Nations does. They do not 
want imperialism in any form, past or 
present, They are fearful and suspi- 
cious of the pressures that the power- 
ful exert upon the weak in any bi- 
lateral dealings. 

I believe the United Nations is the 
most important instrument for the 
peaceful adjustment of the political 
conflicts between old interests and new 
interests in Asia and Africa. There is 
no other common meeting ground and 
no alternative—in the long run—ex- 
cept spreading violence and chaos. 

I believe that the Member govern- 
ments should also use the United Na- 
tions as the primary instrument in an 
expanding program of technical and 
financial assistance for economic and 
social development in these countries. 
A beginning has been made on such 
a program. But it is only a beginning. 
A much broader program than we 
now have is needed. Such a program 


will benefit the highly developed 
countries like the United States, as 


well as the under-developed countries, 
because it will expand world markets, 
world trade, and world purchasing 
power. 


THE GREATEST CHALLENGE [n conclusion, 
I wish to address a word to the grad- 
uating class of 1952. You are set- 
ting out upon your careers in a 
troubled and dangerous world. 

I have explained to you why I be- 
lieve the United Nations is the main 
hope for bringing peace and better 
conditions to this world. 

I cannot give you any assurance 
that this hope will be realized. But I 
can tell you my belief that the strug- 
gle to realize this hope is the greatest 
challenge before you, as well as be- 
fore us of older generations who must 
now bear the burdens and carry the 
responsibilities. 

And I can tell you of the class of 
1952 something more. I believe, as 
strongly now as I did when I was 
your age, in the capacity of mankind 
to build in time the peaceful world 
order toward which the United Na- 
tions points the road. 
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‘PROGRESSIVELY’ FREE EDUCATION 
PROVIDED FOR IN DRAFT ARTICLE 


HE debate in the Human Rights 

Commission on the article of the 
Draft Covenant on economic, social 
and cultural rights (see BULLETIN vol. 
XII, no. 10), recognizing that the right 
to education “belongs to everyone” 
centred on the question of whether 
a state should at once ensure adequate 
instruction for its citizens, children 
and adults, or whether education 
should be made progressively free. 

The article recognizes that “educa- 
tion shall encourage the full develop- 
ment of the human personality, the 
strengthening of respect for human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, and 
the suppression of all incitement to 
racial and other hatred. It shall pro- 
mote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial, 
ethnic or religious groups, and shall 
further the activities of the United Na- 
tions for the maintenance of peace.” 

The article says, “It is understood,” 
that “primary education shall be com- 
pulsory and available free to all;” that 
“secondary education,” including tech- 
nical and professional education shall 
be “generally” available and made 
“progressively free;” that higher edu- 
cation shall be “equally accessible to 
all on the basis of merit and made 
progressively free;”’ and that funda- 
mental education for persons who have 
not completed a primary education 
“shall be encouraged as far as pos- 
sible.” 

In the exercise of the functions they 
assume in the field of education, the 
States Parties “undertake to have re- 
spect for the liberty of parents and 
legal guardians” to choose private 
schooling conforming to standards 
“laid down or approved” by the state 
and religious education in conformity 
with the parents’ or guardians’ own 
convictions. 


CRITERIA No one disputed the asser- 
tion of Joseph Nisot, Belgium, that in 
education there could be no eco- 
nomically privileged group. 

But varying degrees of literacy 
throughout the world were recognized 
by Carlos Valenzuela, Chile, as the 
basis for criteria and a general ap- 
proach to education which would in- 
evitably differ in countries where ad- 
vanced education was already broadly 
a fact from those whose primary 
problem was ending illiteracy. 

Accepting the principle of ensuring 
free primary education, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, United States, noted that 
there are varied methods of making 
higher education available to all, 
either by the establishment of educa- 
tional institutions or by scholarships. 
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The choice of methods, she felt, 
should be left to the states and she 
pointed out that in the United States 
both private and public institutions 
functioned in the field of higher edu- 
cation. 

A report by the United Nations 


Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization (1951) showing that 
two-thirds of the world is illiterate 


was cited by P. D. Morozov, U.S.S.R., 
as an urgent reason for ensuring edu- 
cation at all levels. It was not enough, 
he said, to proclaim the principle; the 
states must also undertake to ensure 
implementation, particularly by the 
functioned in higher education. 

Questioning the obligation to build 
schools, Mr. Nisot set forth Belgium’s 
belief that the State was obligated to 
establish an educational structure pro- 
viding for compulsory education and 
a network of free schools. 

The proposal to make free educa- 
tion available by establishing schools 
was endorsed by the Polish repre- 
sentative, Stefan Boratynski, who 
urged retention of the clause in the 
original article making educational 
facilities “accessible to all in accord- 
ance with the principle of non-dis- 
crimination enunciated in the first par- 
agraph of Article I of this covenant.” 

The deletion of the clause was pro- 
posed by the United States and accept- 





A DISCUSSION after the meeting of the Hu- 
man Rights Commission’s debate on freedom of 
opinion, Left to right, Dr. Frederick Nolde, 
Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs; Mr. H. F. E. Whitlam, Australia; Miss 
Catherine Schaefer, World Union of Catholic 
Women’s Organizations; Dr. Karim Azkoul, 
lebanon; back to camera is D. Mahmoud 
Azmi Bey. 





ed by the Commission. Mrs. Roosevelt 
explained that while her delegation 
was opposed to any type of discrimi- 
nation, to repeat the principle in only 
one of the articles would weaken its 
force as applicable, through insertion 
in Article I, to all articles, 

Branko Jevremovic, Yugoslavia, 
backed retention of the clause. It was 
customary in public parks and mu- 
seums, he said, to increase the num- 
ber of notices prohibiting various acts 
if there was a danger that the number 
of violations might increase. In the 
field of education, discriminatory prac- 
tices are widespread and repeating op- 
position to them would help stamp 
them out. 

Samuel Hoare, United Kingdom, 
objected to comparing provisions in a 
draft covenant in legal form with pub- 
lic notices and added that repetition 
of the clause in certain articles might 
cast doubt on the applicability of the 
clause in Article I to all articles. 
SCOPE OF ARTICLE When the question 
of what separate fields were meant to 
be covered by the article was discuss- 
ed, Darwin Bracco, of Uruguay, pro- 
posed specific inclusion of artistic and 
physical education. Artistic education, 
he felt, was not necessarily included in 
technical or professional education; 
physical education, he thought, was 
different from intellectual education, 
and in the field of international co- 
operation and understanding played 
perhaps a more significant role than 
all other aspects of education. 

Hanah Saba, UNEsco, felt that 
inclusion of the word “artistic” was 
superfluous, on the ground that pro- 
fessional education had always been 
understood to include artistic educa- 
tion; and he believed that Mr. Bracco’s 
fears that physical education would be 
overlooked were groundless, 

On the question whether the article 
should assert that the “States Parties 

. Tecognize that education shall en- 
courge . . . the suppression of all in- 
citement to racial and other hatred,” 
Maurice L. Perlzweig, of the World 
Jewish Congress pleaded for a clause 
that would positively obligate govern- 
ments to recognize that education 
shall be directed against all incitement 
to racial and other hatred. In retaining 
the clause, the Commission rejected a 
Lebanese argument that the idea was 
adequately expressed in the passage 
calling for promoting tolerance, under- 
standing and friendship; and Mr. 
Hoare’s contention that any good 
school system would do just that. 
VOTING In the vote on the article as a 
whole, 9 were in favor (Belgium, 
Chile, France, Pakistan, Poland, 
Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., Uruguay, 
Yugoslavia; 5 against (Greece, India, 
Lebanon, Sweden, United States), and 
4 abstained (Australia, China, Egypt, 
United Kingdom). 
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(Australia, China, Egypt, United 
Kingdom). 

Lebanon voted against the article 
because there was no obligation, di- 
rect or indirect, to provide free higher 
education, while the United Kingdom 
voted against it on the ground that the 
clause On suppression of racial hatred 
might be misused by a ruling force and 
the words “it is understood” (preced- 
ing the operative clauses) lacked suf- 








ficient force. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R., 
P. D. Morozov, voted for the article 
as “the only way to save it, with all its 
deficiencies, against those whe wish to 
weaken it further.” His principal ob- 
jection to the final text was that it did 
not declare that the state must ensure 
the right to education, and he promised 
to do his best to have the missing 
phrase restored. 


ARTICLES ON CIVIL, POLITICAL 
RIGHTS ADOPTED BY COMMISSION 


HE Human Rights Commission, 

continuing its work on the Draft 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights 
adopted sixteen articles between May 
26 and June 10. These guaranteed 
the right to life, prohibited torture, all 
forms of slavery, arbitrary arrest and 
imprisonment for debt, granted free- 
dom of movement and _ protection 
against arbitrary exile, defined the sta- 
tus of aliens, guaranteed freedom of 
religion, freedom of information, and 
the right to fair trial, proscribed ex 
post facto laws, declared the right to 
equal protection under the law, free- 
dom of assembly and freedom of as- 
sociation. 

Another article proscribes activity 
by any “state, group or person” aim- 
ed at destruction or limitation of the 
rights in the Covenant; and prohibits 
limitation of fundamental human 
rights already in force in any Con- 
tracting State which are broader than 
the provisions in the Covenant. The 
article was adopted by 13 votes to 
none, with 5 abstentions. 

The Commission devoted the re- 
mainder of the session to considera- 
tion of Articles 1 and 2 and the Pre- 
amble. The Commission had received 
permission from the Economic and 
Social Council to extend its eighth 
session to June 13. It had been ex- 
pected to end June 6. 

The importance of precision in 
drafting the articles for inclusion in 
the Covenant on Civil and Political 
Rights was pointed out by Samuel 
Hoare, United Kingdom, who re- 
minded the Commission that these 
rights were to be “guaranteed” im- 
mediately upon ratification of the 
Covenant and not to be realized “pro- 
gressively,” as are the rights set forth 
in the draft Covenant on economic, 
social and cultural rights. 


RIGHT TO LIFE The article on the right 
to life provides that: “No one shall 
be arbitrarily deprived of life. Every- 
one’s right to life shall be protected 
by law.” Where capital punishment 
is practised, sentence may be imposed 
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only as a penalty for the “most seri- 
ous crimes” after findings by a com- 
petent court and in accordance with 
law “not contrary to the principles ot 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights or the Convention on the Pre- 
vention and Punishment of the Crime 
of Genocide.” A person under sen- 
tence of death may seek pardon, and 
amnesty, pardon or commutation of 
the death sentence may be granted in 
all cases. Sentence of death, the article 
provides, “shall not be carried out on 
a pregnant woman.” 

A specific safeguard of the right to 
life was provided in the article ban- 
ning torture when the clause on medi- 
cal experimentation was written to 
read that no one shall be subjected 
to experimentation involving risk 
without his “free” consent. The medi- 
cal experiment clause is aimed at 
eternal suppression of such horrors as 
the mass and individual “guinea pig” 
tests in German and Japanese con- 
centration camps. 

Freedom of expression (“Everyone 
shall have the right to hold opinions 
without interference. Everyone shall 
have the right to freedom of expres- 
sion”) is guaranteed. The exercise of 
the rights is subject to “certain restric- 
tions, but these shall be such only as 
are provided by law and are necessary 
(1) for respect of the rights or repu- 
tations of others, (2) for the protec- 
tion of national security or of public 
order or of public health or morals.” 
Twelve votes were cast in favor of the 
article to 3 against with 3 abstentions. 

These phrases, protecting individual 
rights and providing for behavior con- 
sonant with the general welfare, also 
were written into the articles provid- 
ing for: 

Liberty of movement, guaranteed 
to all persons legally within a state, 
including the right to leave it, and 
prohibiting “arbitrary exile.” The vote 
was |1 to none with 7 abstaning. 

Equality before the law which, after 
guaranteeing all persons fair public 
trial, permits closed proceedings in 
certain cases (see above) and requires 


public judgments except in juvenile, 
matrimonial or guardianship cases. 
Everyone charged with an offence is 
presumed innocent until proved 
guilty, has the right to counsel, prompt 
information of the charge, time and 
facilities for defence, examination of 
witnesses, interpreters and the right 
not to be a witness against himselt. 

Fourteen voted for the article, none 
were opposed, 3 abstained. 

Right of peaceful assembly, by 13 
to 0, 5 abstaining. 

Right to freedom of association, in- 
cluding the right to form and join 
trade unions, The last paragraph de- 
clares that “Nothing in this article 
shall authorize States Parties to the 
Freedom of Association and Protec- 
tion of the Right to Organize Con- 
vention, 1948, to take legislative 
measures which would prejudice, or 
to apply the law in such a manner as 
to prejudice, the guarantees provided 
for in that Convention.” The vote was 
11 to 0, with 5 abstentions. 

Freedom of religion, trom the point 
of view of manifestation. Everyone’s 
right to freedom of “thought, con- 
science and religion” is guaranteed as 
is the right to change religion or be- 
lief. This article was unanimously 
adopted. 

Treatment of Aliens, providing that 
expulsion of aliens lawfully within a 
state must be in accordance with law, 
and granting the right of review. Vary- 
ing votes were cast on both written 
and oral amendments. 

The article providing that “no one 
shall be imprisoned merely on the 
ground of inability to fulfil a contrac- 
tual obligation was adopted unani- 
mously as was one prohibiting all 
forms of slavery and servitude. 

Other articles adopted included a 
provision against holding persons 
guilty for acts committed before the 
acts were illegal (ex post facto) 14-0, 
4 abstentions, and one declaring that 
“Everyone shall have the right to rec- 
ognition everywhere as a person be- 
fore the law,” unanimous. 

The article providing for the right 
to liberty of the person prohibits ar- 
bitrary arrest and provides compen- 
sation for victims of unlawful deten- 
tion. The article was adopted by a 
vote of 15 to none, with 3 absten- 
tions, 
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WATER AND WORLD ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


EW and heavier demands on worid water resources are being made by the 
growth of populations, the expansion of industry and the extension of 


agricu.ture both in scope and productivity. 
cviem, therefore, of making better use of water su 


countries alike face the 


Develoved and under-developed 


pues, of increasing them where they are inadequate, 0: controliing, and mak:ng 
effective adjustments to, the floods which periodically devestate all continents. 
Many of them also face the problem of developing arid lands so as to help 
produce more food for a growing population. 

A great heritage of knowledge in meeting these problems has been built 
up over the centuries. Various aspects of this were described in the Economic 
and Social Council from May 27 to June 2. 


1 ACHIEVEMENTS AND EXPERIENCE 


UNITED STATES In the United States, 
for instance, as Isador Lubin told the 
Council, the Government has estab- 
lished the Tennessee Valley Authority 
which has directed a battery of re- 
search facilities to the special purpose 
of examining the efficient economic 
potential of a river basin, and of de- 
veloping an integrated plan for the 
utilization of water, land and minerals. 


PHILIPPINES Water resources are part 
of the public domain. Important ir- 
rigation programs have been carried 
out in the rice-growing areas, Adriano 
R. Garcia said, and various hydro- 
electric plants are already in opera- 
tion or under construction. Public 
health teams have, in addition, done 
excellent malaria control work in this 
regard. 


MEXICO) Problems of better water 
utilization and developing arid lands 
concerned the people of Mexico, much 
of which is arid, long before the 
Spanish conquest, said Luciano Jou- 
blanc-Rivas. The Indian people then 
had done much to irrigate arid land 
and to build a canal system. 

A Ministry for Water Resources, the 
first of its kind in the world, was set 
up about six years ago. Today, this 
Ministry is allotted almost eleven per 
cent of the total budget. The sum of 
642,000,000 pesos has been spent on 
water projects in Mexico. 

Dams now under construction will 
irrigate hundreds of thousands of 
hectares of land. The proposed hydro- 
electric plants will provide energy for 
a new industry that will raise the liv- 
ing standards of the Mexican people. 
In conjunction with these projects, 
many public health plans have been 
put into effect; along the network of 
roads now under construction, schools 
and clinics are being set up. The canal 
system has been extended and wells 
drilled where water is scarce. When 
completed, such projects will trans- 
form Mexico’s economic life. 

EGYPT Plans have been made to regu- 


late and control the Nile waters, said 
Saleh Mahmoud, both along the valley 
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and the sources. Many dams _ have 
already been built, while the construc- 
tion of other dams are now under con- 
sideration. Canals are to be built, too. 
Satisfactory results have been ob- 
tained in work on the use of under- 
ground water. Sugar cane in the Kom 
Ombo region, for example, is now 
being successfully cultivated with irri- 
gation by artesian water. Encouraging 
experiments with artesian water have 
also been made on the borders of the 
Eastern and Western Deserts. And 
agricultural experts are making studies 
on the types most suitable for those 
areas and which will reauire the least 
water. 
URUGUAY Uruguay, as Enrique Rod- 
riguez Fabregat pointed out, is also 
conducting research on the develop- 
ment of seeds and fertilizers for use 
in arid zones. (In such areas, as a 


Secretariat report to the Council on 


A DAM under contsruction at El Durazno in Mexico. A loan from the International Bank for 


arid land development observes, the 
problem of meeting the water short- 
age has sometimes been tackled by 
reducing the water requirements for 
azriculture and other purposes. “Bio- 
iogical and agricultural research,” it 
adds on this point, “can help to con- 
dition soils, maintain fertility, prevent 
erosion and limit the salinity of soils 
which frequently increases under ir- 
rigation.”’) 


ARGENTINA In Argentina, Cecilio J. 
Morales informed the Council, the 
Government’s five-year plan launched 
in 1951, had resulted in irrigation and 
hydro-electric works, and also in legis- 
lation and research on the use and 
conservation of resources. 


PAKISTAN Most of Western Pakistan 
lies in the arid zone and since 1947 
there has been an influx of refugees, 
presently at the rate of about 5,000 
a week. 

To meet this situation, the Govern- 
ment has used new agricultural techni- 
ques to cultivate arid land. This has 
involved developing the irrigation sys- 
tem considerably. Using the waters 
of large rivers, it has understaken mul- 
tiple-purpose irrigation programs and 
projects to exploit hydro-electric 
power. These are to be carried out 
under Pakistan’s six-year development 
plan. Under this falls the Lower Sind 
barrage project (to be completed in 
1955), which aims at irrigating 2.8 
million acres of arid land. 
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Reconstruction and Development is helping Mexico develop its hydro-electric power through 
such projects. 
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Other projects in Pakistan include: 


A scheme to cultivate 2 million acres 
of arid land with the waters of the 
Indus within five years; this also in- 
volves settling 950,000 refugees on 
900,000 acres of land and the build- 
ing of about 1,000 new villages. 

A multi-purpose project to harness 
the Kabul River for generating 180,- 
000 kilowatts of electrical energy 
which will make it possible to irrigate 
100,000 acres of land; 

A similar project on the Kurram 
River for irrigating 150,000 acres. 

Pakistan has also been successful in 
solving the problem of salt accumula- 
tion in irrigation water, with the re- 
sult that 25,000 acres of arid land 
have been placed under cultivation 
again. 

If Pakistan had not received tech- 
nical material and financial help from 
the International Bank and the Col- 
ombo Plan, this program would prob- 
ably have been seriously delayed. 

Still other projects under considera- 
tion include schemes: to develop stock 
breeding and increase the cattle pop- 
ulation; to establish pastures and 
forests in mountain districts which will 
help combat erosion and thus provide 
new sources of natural wealth. It 
would also be desirable, added Mr. 
Salahuddin, to exploit Baluchistan’s 
underground water resources, a mat- 
ter on which the Food and Agriculture 
Organization had given valuable aid. 


U.S.S.R. In the U.S.S.R., the Council 
was told by G. P. Arkadyev, there are 
at present 6,000,000 hectares of ir- 
rigated agricultural land, and projects 
now under consideration will bring 
that figure up to 40,000,000 hectares 
in the next decade. 

The arable land area and mechani- 
zation of agriculture will also be in- 
creased considerably by _ replacing 
permanent irrigation canals with tem- 
porary canals to be filled only in times 
of drought. This will remove obstacles 
to mechanized agriculture presented 
by the network of canals. Completion 
of this project is expected by 1953. 

With the construction of several 
large-scale hydro-electric plants 
throughout the country, it is expected 
that over 28,000,000 additional hec- 
tares of arid land will be irrigated by 
1957. These projects will make it 
possible, too, to modernize and elec- 
trify many industries and increase pro- 
ductivity. Hydro-electric plants will 
supply power for agriculture and in- 
dustry in areas now threatened by 
erosion and drought, and formerly 
eroded areas will be turned into fer- 
tile land. 

In all the people’s democracies, 
work is going ahead to improve agri- 
cultural and living standards. Dams, 
irrigation and afforestation projects 
were in progress in Bulgaria, said Jiri 
Nosek (Czechoslovakia), canals were 
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being built in Romania and Hungary, 
and in Czechoslovakia water courses 
were being regulated, protective for- 
ests planted and dams constructed. 


CHINA As for developments in the 
People’s Republic of China, vast 
strides have been taken towards con- 
quering and controlling water re- 
sources, Mr. Nosek and Mr. Arka- 
dyev pointed out. Projects already 
completed have largely eliminated the 
danger of floods in a particularly dan- 
gerous area, The area of irrigated 


WHERE ARE THE ARID 
ZONES? 

There is neither a universally ac- 
cepted definition of the term arid 
zones nor agreement on their precise 
location. However, according to 
studies made for the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, there are five great dry 
regions. 

i) In North Africa-Eurasia. Larger 
than all the other dry provinces 
combined, this includes the world’s 
largest desert, the Sahara, and a 
series of other hot deserts and semi- 
arid areas, continuing eastward 
through the Arabian Peninsula and 
along the Persian Gulf to Pakistan 
and India. To the north, lie the 
summer-dry areas of the Mediter- 
ranean Coast and Iran, and the 
vast deserts and steppes of the 
U.S.S.R. To the south is the semi- 
arid tropical belt of the Sahel. The 
East-African off-shoot includes the 
intensely hot lands in what used to 
to be Italian Somaliland, and the 
somewhat cooler uplands. 
ii) In Southern Africa. This con- 
sists chiefly of the narrow coastal 
desert of the Namib and Luanda, 
the Karroo, the Kalahari Desert, 
and desert and steppe uplands. 
iii) In North America. Mostly dry 
uplands in the United States and 
Mexico. Climate in the area border- 
ing the Gulf of California and ex- 
tending north into California and 
Arizona compares with that of the 
hot Sahara. The Great Plains of 
the United States and Canada are 
climatically analogous to the Rus- 
sian steppes. 
iv) In South America. The follow- 
ing areas: (a) A narrow strip on 
the west coast (the world’s driest 
desert is found here almost on the 
equator); (b) Argentine  Pata- 
gonia; (c) the chilly upland desert 
region of the central Andean pla- 
teaus; (d) the small semi-arid and 
arid tropical areas along the north- 
ern coast of Venezuela, the islands 
of Curacao and the Cataanga area 
of Eastern Brazil. 

v) In Australia. Occupies almost 

the entire Australian continent, ex- 

cept for a small fringe. 





land had been increased by 315,000 
hectares in 1951, and the irrigation 
system for 3,125,000 hectares of land 
had been improved. A gigantic scheme 
on the River Huahi would change the 
face of nature, protect 20 million hec- 
tares of arable land against floods, 
and at the same time irrigate 2,500,- 
000 hectares of land. In the last two 
years, said Mr. Nosek, the People’s 
Government had achieved more than 
the Kuomintang regime had in 22 
years. 

The Chinese people had long ago 
learned to use water not only for 
irrigation, but also as a source of 
power, said Dr. Hsiu Cha (China). 
Over 1,000 years ago, they had, for 
instance, built a remarkable network 
of irrigation canals, using very primi- 
tive methods. The need to combat 
floods—which frequently ravaged en- 
tire regions—had led them to develop 
and perfect the construction of dams 
and dykes long before they had been 
able to profit from the western world’s 
knowledge. 

The Chinese people have also had 
to struggle against other scourages of 
nature, especially erosion, As a result 
of these scourages, the province of 
Shansi, a fertile area 1,000 years ago, 
has become more and more arid. 

The Mongolian desert has also 
tended to creep southwards. The Chi- 
nese people therefore tried to prevent 
the spread of desert zones by means 
of irrigation. They had not, however, 
made much use of afforestation, an 
effective way to combat erosion. 

As for the achievements of the com- 
munist regime in China, Dr. Hsiu Cha 
said that it had taken three million 
workers away from their families and 
forced them to live and work under 
extremely ardous conditions, often far 
from their homes. The chief purpose 
of the communist government was to 
subject these workers to communist 
and intensive anti-western propaganda 
rather than have them carry out 
effective flood control projects. The 
U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakian repre- 
sentatives, moreover, had failed to 
mention that China had recently been 
devastated by catastrophic floods. 


FORMOSA In Formosa, the mountain- 
ous terrain and the torrential summer 
monsoon rains have resulted in floods 
in a country where the type of soil 
and terrain encourage run-off, so that 
the rainy seasons are generally follow- 
ed by serious droughts. To counter 
these problems, the Chinese Govern- 
ment has fostered the construction of 
reservoirs, dyes, and dams. It has also 
encouraged private persons to dig wells 
to exploit underground water re- 
sources. This has made it possible to 
develop sugar cane production. 

In various parts of the world, gov- 
ernments are also co-operating with 
one another in making better use of 
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water resources and developing arid 
areas, 

Thus, in Uganda, as C. A. G. 
Meade (United Kingdom) pointed 
out, a dam is being completed in col- 
laboration with Egypt, which will not 
only make it possible to control the 
waters of the Nile more effectively, 
but also will produce the electric pow- 
er on which Uganda’s industrial dev- 
elopment is based. In Central Africa, 
projects for developing and control of 
the Zambesi River (which marks the 
border between Southern and North- 
ern Rhodesia and runs through Por- 
tuguese territories), have been dis- 
cussed with the Portuguese authorities. 

Other cases of inter-governmental 
action in Central Africa, cited by 


2. TOWARDS AN 


What can be done through and by 
international organizations to assist 
better utilization of world water re- 
sources and to develop arid land? This 
was a question to which the Economic 
and Social Council gave special atten- 
tion. 

The United Nations and its special- 
ized agencies have already accumu- 
lated a considerable body of knowl- 
edge and experience, as the debates 
in and the reports to the Council in- 
dicate. 

The United Nations, for instance, 
called an important international con- 
ference in 1949 on the conservation 
and utilization of man’s resources, at 
which expert information about water 
problems and ways of solving them 
was made available. Much of the 
subsequent work of the organization 
and various specialized agencies in the 
field was stimulated by the ideas and 
knowledge presented at this confer- 
ence. The United Nations has also 
provided technical assistance in the 
form, for example, of fellowships for 
the study of hydro-electric power 
generation. Its Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East has a Bu- 
reau of Flood Control whose studies 
and other work, as the Philippines rep- 
resentative observed, benefit countries 
in the region where flood control has 
been a serious problem for centuries. 


FAO'S RESPONSIBILITY The Food and 
Agriculture Organization, too, has 
provided various forms of technical 
assistance. It has a primary responsi- 
bility to aid governments in controlling 
soil erosion, protecting watersheds, in 
developing irrigation, drainage and 
reclamation of land, in overcoming 
water shortages, and stocking waters 
with fish and thus increasing food 
supplies. 

The International Bank has made 
several loans to help countries build 
hydro-electric plants, totalling $181,- 
600,000. For irrigation and flood con- 
trol projects, it has lent $32,400,000, 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Pierre Staner, of Belgium, include: 

(a) Agreements between the Bel- 

gium Congo auihorities and 
Uganda and Tanganyika for 
the common use of the waters 
of Lakes Albert, Edward, Tan- 
ganyika and Mwero. 
Meetings between Belgian, 
British and French hydrolog- 
ical experts to pool the results 
of research in various African 
territories. 
Supplying electric power from 
the Katanga hydro-electirc sta- 
tions to Northern Rhodesia, 
and from Djouée in French 
Equatorial Africa (when this 
station comes into operation) 
to the Belgian Congo. 
STRATEGY 
and for waterway and canal schemes, 
$7,400,000. 

The United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization is 
promoting scientific research to help 
solve the problem of developing arid 
land, 

The work of the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization involves collecting 
and studying information on climate 
which is of growing value for water 
control and utilization projects. That 
of the World Health Organization is 
often directly related to man’s use or 
abuse of water, as in the case of mal- 
aria control, bilharziasis control, and 
in helping countries combat water pol- 
lution and its dangers to human and 
animal life. 


U.S.-PHILIPPINE PROPOSAL The work of 
these and other organizations and the 
universal importance of the water and 
arid zone problems prompted Isador 


Lubin to state in the Council that the 
United Nations had the role of pro- 
viding leadership, scientific and eco- 
nomic information, co-ordination and 
technical assistance in the field. With 
Adriano Garcia, he accordingly in- 
troduced a proposal, which would, in 
effect, place upon the Secretary-Gen- 
eral the responsibility for assuming 
leadership in bringing together the 
many scattered international interests 
to ensure the multiple-purpose de- 
velopment of water resources and to 
co-ordinate the activities of the various 
agencies concerned. 

He would, by this proposal, also 
perform other functions. Thus, he 
would: investigate programs being un- 
dertaken in water resource develop- 
ment and study their relation to eco- 
nomic development programs in gen- 
eral; get all international bodies to 
accept the multiple-purpose concept 
of water resource development; work 
out, in co-operation with the special- 
ized agencies, a long-term program 
for stimulating the collection of basic 
data by governments; arrange meet- 
ings with the international organiza- 
tions interested in water utilization 
problems; report to the Council on 
measures taken and progress achieved, 
paying special attention to inter-gov- 
ernmental activity in the regulation 
and joint development of contiguous 
water resources. 


It was not the United States inten- 
tion, stressed Mr. Lubin, to infringe 
in any way upon the authority and 
programs of the specialized agencies 
by this proposal. On the contrary, it 
was trying to facilitate their work. The 
Secretary-General, he thought, should 
work in close consultation with the 
specialized agencies, through the Ad- 
visory Committee on Co-ordination (a 


REAFFORESTATION, one of the means of soil conservation and restoring land fertility, is used 
by the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palesiine Refugees, to provide employment 
for refugees in their care, some of whom seen here planting small trees provided by the Agency. 
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body set up to help in co-ordinating 
the work of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies and to help 
avoid over-lapping). 


NATIONAL ROLE C. A. G. Meade, of 
the United Kingdom, thought, how- 
ever, that the proposal stressed too 
much the role to be played by the 
international agencies and not enough 
the competence of national authori- 
ties. Mr. Lubin had anticipated a 
future in which the comprehensive 
development of water resources would 
be universal. But there were areas 
where governments might have to deal 
with single aspects of water develop- 
ment. Only gradually and progressive- 
ly would governments be able to take 
the fullest advantage of the latest 
techniques. Too-ambitious plans could 
lead to over-organization and unneces- 
sary expense. The most useful func- 
tion for international agencies at the 
present stage was to make the fullest 
information available to governments 
and to one another and to co-ordinate 
their activities. 

The Uruguayan representative 
thought that the Council must invest 
the Secretary-General with special 
powers to promote a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem of water re- 
source development. 


“TOO FAR” J. H. Warren, of Canada, 


felt, on the other hand, that the pro- 


posal went rather far in regard both to 
the Secretary-General’s power in rela- 
tion to the specialized agencies and 
the eventual financial implication. 
Canada therefore joined with Belgium 
in proposing amendments which had 
a more limiting effect. 


ARID LANDS In the opinion of Jacques 
Kayser (France), the proposal 
neglected the problem of arid lands. 
He therefore introduced an amend- 
ment which would have the Council 
continue to give careful attention to 
the work of the specialized agencies 
on arid lands. He also considered that 
the preamble laid too much stress on 
the effective use of available water re- 
sources. Hence, another French 
amendment which would make it pos- 
sible for attention to be given to other 
aspects of the problem of developing 
arid land besides that of making ef- 
fective use of available water re- 
sources, Like the Canadian representa- 
tive, he hoped, too, that the United 
States-Philippine proposal would not 
result in any new administrative 
machinery being established. The chief 
essential was to co-ordinate existing 
activities. 

Pakistan and Iran would have the 
Secretary-General, in addition to the 
other tasks set out in the joint draft 
resolution, assist governments, on re- 
quest, in developing plans for the con- 
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trol, utilization and sharing of the 
waters of international streams or 
other water resources in which they 
have a common interest. Mr. Lubin, 
however, did not think the draft reso- 
lution was the appropriate place for 
this amendment, which was_ subse- 
quently withdrawn. 


U. S. INFLUENCE The joint draft, Mr. 
Arkadyev stated, made no reference to 
national action to promote water con- 
trol and utilization, although it refer- 
red frequently to the work of inter- 
national organizations. This implied 
that countries had little interests in the 
problem, and that the only interna- 
tional organizations active in that field 
were those through which the United 
States could exert its influence. It was 
no accident that the loans of the In- 
ternational Bank and action by FAO 
all supported the policy of the United 
States Point Four Program. The coun- 
tries receiving aid, unfortunately, had 
to agree to certain conditions which 
would lead to the United States con- 
trolling their economic life. 


Many countries throughout the 
world need hydro-electric projects like 
those in the U.S.S.R. to help them 
raise living standards. Technical as- 
sistance should accordingly be given 
to all nations in need of such aid, espe- 
cially the under-developed countries, 
to help them develop their own water 
control and utilization programs. But 
no conditions should be attached to 
the aid they received from interna- 
tional organizations or other sources. 
Otherwise, their sovereignty would be 
impaired and they would be exposed to 
foreign control. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT The problem 
of developing arid land, maintained 
Mr. Nosek, must be considered in 
relation to the need for developing 
a country’s economy and raising its 
living standards. For under-developed 
countries, he said, this is of vital im- 
portance. For monopolist countries it 
is a matter of the productiveness or 
otherwise of capital investment a 
factor which can lead to a conflict of 
interests making it more difficult to 
solve the problem. 


If the experience of the U.S.S.R., 
the People’s Republic of China and 
other people’s democracies were used 
to meet the water shortage problem, 
said Mr. Nosek, arid land could be 
developed more quickly, more satis- 
factorily and on a larger scale than 
has been the case hitherto. 


FINAL DECISION To secure the maxi- 
mum contribution to economic de- 
velopment, control and use of water 
resources, the Council finally asked 
the Secretary-General to assume re- 
sponsibility in promoting and co-ordi- 
nating international activities on water 


resources development and co-opera- 
tive action among national authori- 
ties and international organizations. 

It also asked him: 

(i) To promote the development of 
basic water resource data and the in- 
ternational exchange of information 
and experience, and in this regard to 
report on the work of international 
organizations and national authorities 
On water resources, 

(ii) To report periodically on the 
progress made by international or- 
ganizations in their work on water re- 
sources, and in so doing to make ap- 
propriate recommendations for the 
better co-ordination and balanced de- 
velopment of their activities. 

(iii) To make recommendations to 
the Council for promoting interna- 
tional co-operation and activity in 
these fields and in those geographic 
areas which may not be adequately 
covered by international organizations. 
In this, he should also give special at- 
tention to the problems of the inter- 
related aspects of water resource 
development. 

In carrying out these tasks, the 
Council further asked, the Secretary- 
General should consider the sugges- 
tions of Member states, seek the ad- 
vice of experts as necessary, and se- 
cure the co-operation of the regional 
economic commisions on essentially 
regional problems. 


ARID ZONE PROBLEMS He should also 
collaborate with UNESCO and FAO and 
other specialized agencies concerned 
in their study of the problems 
presented by the arid zones. He should 
establish inter-agency arrangements for 
continuing consultation with the in- 
terested specialized agencies through 
the Adminstrative Committee on Co- 
ordination and, as appropriate, the 
Technical Assistance Board. And he 
should arrange for consultation, 
wherever appropriate, with scientific 
and technical societies and other or- 
ganizations with important responsi- 
bilities, exmerience or interest in fields 
related to water resources. 

In meeting all these requests, the 
Secretary-General is to consult with 
the specialized agencies and other or- 
ganizations concerned. 

Member states, the specialized agen- 
cies and other interested organizations, 
the Council recommended, should co- 
operate with him in executing this 
program. It also decided to keep under 
review the question of international co- 
operation on water resources develop- 
ment, to discuss the matter in 1954, 
and to continue giving careful atten- 
tion to the work of the specialized 
agencies on the arid lands. 

The resolution to this effect was 
adopted by 15 votes to 0, with 3 ab- 
stentions, 
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FACTORS IN THE BALANCE 
OF PAYMENTS SITUATION 


TERNATIONAL balance of pay- 

ments problems again are urgent. 
For the nine months since July 1951, 
the rest of the world had a deficit of 
about $4.7 billion with the United 
States. And the problem of non-dollar 
payments also has become severe. 
Certain sterling area countries propose 
to reduce imports from other parts of 
the sterling area by almost forty per 
cent, and France and the United 
Kingdom are cutting down imports 
from European sources by twenty per 
cent or more. 

What are the factors responsible for 
such difficulties? What are the pros- 
pects of overcoming them? These 
questions were discussed when the 
Economic and Social Council exam- 
ined the work of the International 
Monetary Fund for the twenty-three 
months ending March 31, 1952. 


MEASURE OF FAILURE To Ivar Rooth. 
the Fund’s Managing Director, the 
present balance of payments problems 
reflect the extent of the failure to cre- 
ate those conditions of world eco- 


nomic stability and progress which are 
necessary if the United Nations is to 
achieve its aims. 

The significance of the change in 


the payments position of the coun- 
tries which devalued in 1949, and the 
improvement in their reserves result- 
ing from devaluation, he thought, had 
been over-estimated. 

With the Korean war causing a tre- 
mendous increase in United States im- 
ports, many countries acted, for in- 
Stance, as if the payments problem 
had vanished. They forgot that 1950- 
51 was an exce»tional boom year in 
which they should have repaid old 
debts, increased gold and foreign ex- 
change reserves, and laid a sound 
foundation for reducing trade and pay- 
ment restrictions. National policies, 
however, were in many cases com- 
mitted to an inflated level of costs on 
the precarious basis of a boom in 
prices, resulting from a fear of 
scarcity. The weakness in the pattern 
of international payments was reveal- 
ed when speculative demand fell off. 
_ Inflated demand for imports made 
it difficult for many countries to ac- 
cumulate reserves. The result was that 
even a moderate recession in world 
markets would lead to a large deficit 
in international payments, putting an 
undue strain on small reserves. That 
is why the recent drop in United 
States imports and in raw material 
prices seemed to have caused new pay- 
ments problems. These, however, are 
really the same difficulties that per- 
sisted through the post-war period. 
Necessary though reconstruction, ex- 
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pansion of production, and devaluation 
of certain currencies had been in this 
period, they provided only part of the 
solution for balance of payments 
problems. 


CORE OF PROBLEM The current difficul- 
ties show that serious disturbances in 
international payments cannot be 
avoided as long as inflation persists. 
A persistent balance of payments 
deficit is thus a clear indication that 
internal measures are needed to cor- 
rect inflation. 

Sound fiscal policies are necessary, 
too, in attempts to raise living stand- 
ards; while economic and social re- 
forms might be required in some 
cases, the one sure way to raise living 
standards is to increase production 
efficiency. 


RESTRICTIONS Mr. Rooth also cautioned 
against the belief that restrictions and 
discrimination can solve payments dif- 
ficulties. Such measures undoubtedly 
limit the payments deficit, but they 
also intensify price inflation at home. 
The longer they are retained, the more 
they distort the economy and hinder 
essential and unavoidable adjustments 
in production and trade. Discrimina- 
tion supposedly justified by the dollar 
scarcity might be necessary until rem- 
edial action is taken, but it is doubtful 


LORD SELKIRK, United Kingdom representative 
on the Economic and Social Council, in inform- 
al discussion with M. Ivar Rooth, Managing 
Director of the International Monetary Fund. 


whether it contributes toward a real 
solution. 

There is no reason, however, to 
despair of a solution. The dollar deficit 
of Western Europe, Latin America 
and other regions, as measured in 
terms of 1947 export dollars, is now 
about half of what it was five years 
ago. This improvement was due to 
increased production and expanded 
exports, together with the considerable 
progress in ending inflation carried 
over from the war. It now remains 
to complete that work by eliminating 
the current inflation. 


POLITICAL DIFFICULTY It will, of course, 
be politically difficult to intensify anti- 
inflation measures. Indeed, the situa- 
tion might get more acute, unless 
statesmen of all parties co-operate and 
agree on reasonable measures. Re- 
armament is increasing, and, with it, 
the budgetary needs of governments. 
United States defence and economic 
aid would help, but countries would 
have to do more to finance their own 
defence programs themselves. 

Setbacks in some consumer goods 
industries, particularly textiles, are an- 
other difficulty; while widespread un- 
employment is not a necessary con- 
dition for ending inflation, the pay- 
ments problem is liable to become 
permanent if countries slacken their 
efforts to eliminate inflation as soon 
as unemployment appears in certain 
industries. 


NO GENERAL CONTRACTION But there is 
no reason to assume that the world 
faces a general contraction in inter- 
national trade. Dollar markets are 
greater than before, despite recent de- 
clines in demand. The real national 
income of the United States and Can- 
ada has risen by about two per cent 
in the last two years, and their volume 
of imports has shown a real increase 
of twenty per cent. While this re- 
veals the impact of rearmament on 
production and trade, it also repre- 
sents a real growth in the economic 
capacity of these countries. The fact, 
moreover, that some non-dollar coun- 
tries have intensified restrictions on 
non-dollar imports, has increased their 
supplies of goods for export to hard 
currency areas. This should be fol- 
lowed up by greater efforts to increase 
exports to dollar and other hard cur- 
rency areas. 


NEED FOR DOLLAR MARKETS Further, 
deficit countries have become more 
dependent, since 1939, on dollar 
sources of raw materials, foodstuffs, 
machinery and equipment. They can 
only pay for such imports if they find 
markets in dollar countries. The lat- 
ter can therefore make their greatest 
contribution to restoring stability and 
balance in the world economy by fur- 
ther reducing tariffs, eliminating quan- 
titative restrictions on imports, and 
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simplitying customs and other legal 
and administrative hindrances to trade. 

Limiting a country’s capacity to 
compete fairly with United States 
producers and shippers must inevit- 
ably result in restrictions on imports 
from dollar areas, and aggravate the 
difficulty of paying interest and amor- 
tizing principal on dollar credits. Dur- 
ing the past two decades, the United 
States has led the way in reducing 
tariffs and trade restrictions. It would 
be tragic if this policy were now re- 
versed. 


UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES As for 
under-developed countries, experience 
has shown that inflation does not 
necessarily bring development and 
that development does not require in- 
flation. The fact, moreover, that most 
of them need capital from abroad to 
meet their balance of payments prob- 
lems, does not mean that they could 
disregard their financial and exchange 
policies. Private capital would flow 
more readily toward them, Mr. Rooth 
said, if they avoid inflation, maintain 
a strong payments position and permit 
the prompt and unrestricted remit- 
tance of current earnings. Even then, 
the flow: of private capital might be 
inadequate, in which case the extent 
to which they would have to depend 
On international and governmental 
agencies to meet their capital needs 
would become clearer. 


FACTORS IN 1950 Why have the im- 
provements made in the world bal- 
ance of payments situation in 1950 
not continued? Lord Selkirk of the 
United Kingdom cited the following 
factors: 

(i) The potential demand for dol- 
lar goods in non-dollar areas had not 
been fully effective. Any further re- 
laxation of import restrictions, which 
had been expected at the time, would 
have resulted in increased dollar ex- 
penditures. 

(ii) The greatly increased dollar 
earnings of some countries were 
bound to have generated a greater 
demand for imports. 

(iii) The demand for raw ma- 
terials in late 1950 and early 1951 
had been in many respects abnormal. 
Some reduction should have been ex- 
pected, in which case price reactions 
might have reversed the favorable 
balance of payments trends in coun- 
tries producing raw materials. 


There had thus been a need for 
caution in relaxing import and ex- 
change restrictions. 


DEFENSIVE MEASURES The serious de- 
terioration last year in the balance of 
payments had compelled countries like 
the United Kingdom to take a series 
of defensive measures. The restric- 
tions which it had had to impose were 
a most disagreeable necessity; they 
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did not solve the problem. The Un- 
ited Kingdom’s goal was a balance of 
payments equilibrium at a high level 
of trade, which did not depend on 
import restrictions and inconvertibility 
of sterling. 

Corrective measures to this end are 
being taken by the United Kingdom 
and other Commonwealth countries. 
The chances of success, however, are 
remote unless countries with a per- 
sisting balance of payments surplus 
play their part in correcting the pre- 
sent disequilibrium. It is vitally im- 
portant, that their policies should en- 
courage consumption of imported 
goods. 

While Lord Selkirk agreed in prin- 
ciple with Mr. Rooth on the need for 
deficit countries to contain inflation, 
he could not accept the fact of a 
country being in deficit as being a 
proof of positive inflation, especially 
if there were substantial unemploy- 


ment. The United Kingdom Govern- 
ment, of course, was well aware of the 
dangers of inflation and the import- 
ance of strong monetary policies. 


TASK FOR ALL NATIONS In seeking to 
solve existing international finance 
problems, stated Robert Asher, of the 
United States, all nations have a very 
real responsibility to find ways of 
making the adjustments that will bene- 
fit all. Such adjustments should not be 
made on the basis of restrictions or 
discrimination. The United States 
obviously has a continuing interest in 
expanding opportunities for world 
trade and in permitting other coun- 
tries to earn dollars with which to pay 
for their essential imports. That fun- 
damental principle is wholeheartedly 
endorsed by the American people, he 
believed, in commenting on Mr. 
Rooth’s hope that the United States 
would continue its efforts to expand 
world trade. 


FUND'S POLICIES AND ACTIVITIES 


The International Monetary Fund 
has evolved a new policy to help mem- 
ber governments meet temporary ex- 
change difficulties by using the Fund’s 
resources as a “second line of re- 
serves.” Mr. Rooth described this 
policy to the Council and added that 
the schedule of interest charges for 
this use of the Fund’s resources had 
been revised. 

The Fund is also beginning discus- 
sions with several members who retain 
various temporary exchange and 
trade restrictions. [These consultations 
are in accordance with the Fund’s 
Articles of Agreement, which provide 
that countries which by March 1952 
still retained restrictions should dis- 
cuss their further retention with the 
Fund.| Mr. Rooth hoped that many 
of these could be reduced or abolished 
and there would be progress toward 
establishing wider convertibility of cur- 
rencies. 

These two developments were dis- 
cussed by various Council members 
along with other aspects of the Fund’s 
work. 


ADEQUACY OF RESOURCES Are the Fund's 
present resources, powers, and respon- 
sibilities adequate to prevent serious 
repercussions in the event of a sizeable 
business recession? United Nations ex- 
perts had pointed out earlier this year 
that the Fund’s resources and powers 
were not adequate, recalled Atwar 
Hussain, of Pakistan. (See BULLETIN, 
Vol. XII, No. 3.) 

The obligation of member govern- 
ments to work for full employment 
and the economic development of 
backward areas, he added, might do 
much to prevent a protracted business 
recession. But it was impossible to 


rule out the possibility of short but 
severe fluctuations of economic acti- 
vity which might precipitate severe 
crises in many countries. Already a 
number of countries have recently 
planned to cut imports to meet balance 
of payments difficulties. 


NOT ENOUGH RESERVES Lord Selkirk of 
the United Kingdom touched on a 
key factor of the situation. Few mem- 
bers of the Fund had enough reserves 
to support normal fluctuations in their 
balances of payments. Since the war, 
the real value of the reserves of all 
countries other than the United States 
had been cut to half. In some coun- 
tries, the loss was even greater. 


NEW PROSPECTS Recent fluctuations in 
balance of payments were based on 
the continuing disequilibrium between 
dollar and non-dollar areas. He had 
therefore been depressed by _ the 
Fund’s inactivity during rapid fluctua- 
tions in balances of payments. But now 
the way to a new range of activities 
seemed to have been opened by the 
agency’s new decision that members 
might draw on its resources more 
freely so long as they repaid within 
a stated time, The United Kingdom al- 
so welcomed the suggestions for carry- 
ing these developments further which 
had been made by the experts on 
measures for international economic 
stability. (See BULLETIN, Vol. XII, No. 
3) He hoped the Fund would now ex- 
pand its operations to the fullest extent 
consistent with the basic objectives in 
its Articles of Agreement. 

PRIMARY OBJECTIVE Robert Asher 
(United States) hoped that the Fund’s 


consultations with member govern- 
ments on the retention of restrictions 
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would lead to the liberalization of 
trade and payments and the reduction 
of discrimination, a primary objective 
of the Fund. 

Circumstances had not allowed the 
Fund’s activities to be deployed over 
as wide a field as had originally been 
anticipated. The United States, how- 
ever, looked forward to continued 
efforts to promote monetary practi- 
ces that would help restore interna- 
tional equilibrium, It would continue 
its full support to the Fund in that 
work. 


"SECOND LINE OF RESERVES” George 
Boris, of France, doubted that Mr. 
Rooth had been correct in stating 
that the Fund’s resources would be 
available to its members as a “second 
line of reserves” to meet temporary 
exchange difficulties. The Fund had 
so interpreted its Articles of Agree- 
ment that drawings by countries were 
not automatic, but were subject to ap- 
proval by its Board of Governors. 
Members thus had only the right to 
request, with no assurance that it 
would be granted. Hence the Fund’s 
resources could not really be con- 
sidered a second line of reserves. 

The French view that drawings 
should be automatic had not been 
shared by the majority of members 
of the Fund, replied Mr. Rooth. Con- 
sequently, in deciding whether a 
country should be allowed to draw 
funds, the Board of Governors was 
guided by consideration of the coun- 
try’s general credit worthiness and 
whether its financial policies were such 
as to enable it to overcome its diffi- 
culties within a short period, The Fund 
would continue to follow that policy. 
Members were no doubt aware that 
during the period of Marshall Aid, 
the Fund had decided not to allow 
drawings by countries receiving Mar- 
shall Aid, since it had felt that it 
should reserve its resources for the 
time when that assistance came to an 
end. 


“STAND-BY CREDITS” It was admittedly 
questionable whether the Fund's re- 
sources could truly have been termed 
a secondary reserve over the past year, 
but he felt that use of the expression 
was proper when it was possible to 
arrange “stand-by credits” for coun- 
tries for six-to twelve-month periods, 
a: had been the case last April with 
Australia. 

The Fund, he added, was eager to 
extend its activities. Up till now, it 
had made $850 million available to 
21 countries. Eleven of these being 
under-developed countries which had 
drawn a total of $153 million. Most 
of the drawings had been made in the 
earlier years of its operations. The 
Fund did not attempt to compete 
with the International Bank, which 
could disburse much greater amounts, 
but he hoped that the Fund would be 
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able to make more credits available 
this year. 


CHARGE OF FAILURE The Fund, main- 
tained Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, 
had failed to carry out the tasks as- 
signed to it. In the present world 
economic situation, its responsibility 
was to facilitate the balanced growth 
of international trade in all its econo- 
mic and social aspects. The main 
problem for the world was to meet the 
increased dollar deficit. This deficit 
was due to the disruption and shifting 
of traditional trade relations. Trade 
with Eastern European countries, for 
instance, was at a very low level, 
though it provided the natural way 
for capitalist countries to emerge from 
the impasse, 

What, however, had the Fund done, 
what could it do, to help solve the 
problem, in accordance with its Arti- 
cles of Agreement? 

Its activities had decreased to a 
notable extent. Despite the importance 
of China in the world economy, it 
had failed to replace the representa- 
tive of the “bankrupt Kuomintang 
regime” on its Board of Directors by 
a representative of the People’s Re- 
public of China. Nor had it had the 
courage to criticize or attempt to rec- 
tify the action of the United States 
in blocking the credits of the People’s 
Republic of China towards the end of 
1950. The present situation of the 
capitalist countries, however, was 
enough to show the importance of 
trade relations with China, which had 
made great strides since its liberation. 


INFLATION AND REARMAMENT As _ for 
inflation, it had been admitted at the 
last annual meeting of the Fund’s 
Board of Governors that the inflation- 
ary trend was likely to continue be- 
cause of the armaments program of 
the capitalist world, On that occasion, 
the United States representative, de- 
claring that defence must take the 
highest priority, had limited the Fund’s 
task to co-ordinating its members’ 
efforts. And he had instructed the 
Fund to co-ordinate its policy and 
long-term objectives to the immediate 
needs for armaments. 

The recommendations at that meet- 
ing, Mr. Nosek said, were intended to 
give all priority to rearmament, Pre- 
paration for a new war was to be the 
main economic program of the United 
States and the other imperialist states 
which dominated the Fund. They 
were not trying to strengthen the 
economic stability or independence 
of any country, or to increase econo- 
mic co-operation without discrimina- 
tion. 

These facts showed how the Unit- 
ed States was making use of United 
Nations organs wherever possible to 
carry out its expansionist policy and 
explained why the Fund’s activities 
were diametrically opposed to those 





called for by its Articles of Agree- 
ment. 

Further, instead of aiding members 
to remedy their balance of payments 
difficulties and maintain stable cur- 
rencies, the Fund had approved the 
general devaluation of Western Euro- 
pean currencies in 1949. The policy 
of discrimination and rearmament 
threatened further devaluation, but the 
Fund still remained inactive. 


“HYPOCRISY” The way the Fund was 
carrying out the tasks entrusted to 
it showed that the talk about attain- 
ing high employment and production 
levels, about peace, were sheer hypoc- 
risy. The purpose was to conceal from 
public opinion the true policy of the 
Fund under the dictates of the im- 
perialist countries led by the United 
States. 

Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, 
always advocated efforts to develop 
international trade on a basis of abso- 
lute equality so as to advance the 
economies of the various countries, 
stabilize their currencies and raise 
their peoples’ living standards. 


UNITED STATES REPLY Replying to Mr. 
Nosek, Mr. Asher said it was of 
course true that the United States had 
decreased trade with the Eastern 
European countries. The reasons for 
this were well known. It had restricted 
trade with communist China to help 
the United Nations forces in their 
struggle against aggression. It did not 
feel that the normal rules of non- 
discrimination could be applied to na- 
tions manifestly bent on aggression. 

The Council finally, by a unanimous 
decision, took note of the Fund’s 
report. This consisted of (a) the 
review of the agency’s activities and 
policies for the fiscal year ending 
April 30, 1951, and (b) supplement- 
ary information covering its activi- 
ties for the eleven months ending 
March 31, 1952. 





THE LAW COMMISSION 
BEGINS GENEVA SESSION 


The International Law Commission 
opened its fourth session on June 4 
in Geneva. Ricardo J. Alfaro (Pan- 
ama) was elected Chairman. Other 
officers elected were: J. P. A. Francois 
(Netherlands), First Vice-Chairman; 
Gilberto Amado (Brazil), Second 
Vice-Chairman; and Jean Spiropoulos 
(Greece), Rapporteur. 

The 15-member Commission, a sub- 
sidiary organ of the General Assem- 
bly, is expected to remain in session 
for about ten weeks. The present ses- 
sion is expected to concentrate upon 
arbitral procedure, the law of treaties, 
the regime of the high seas, the regime 
of territorial waters, and nationality. 
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CONFERENCE WILL CONSIDER 
LIMITING OPIUM PRODUCTION 


N_ international Conference to 
draft and adopt a protocol on the 
limitation of opium production will be 
summoned according to a resolution 
adopted by the Economic and Social 
Council on May 27. 


The principles of a draft for the 
new instrument were prepared by the 
Council’s Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs in May 1951 and circulated to 
governments. Their observations, ac- 
cording to the resolution, persuaded 
the Council that it is desirable and 
possible to adopt effective measures 
to further progress made under the 
current conventions which date back 
to 1925. States which have acceded 
to international conventions on nar- 
cotic drugs, whether Members or not 
of the United Nations, will be invited 
to the Conference. 


In presenting the proposal to the 
Council, the four sponsoring countries 
spoke briefly on its merits. Barthelly 
Epinat, of France, said that, despite 
certain gaps, the draft protocol would 
mark real progress. The distant goal, 
he said, referring to the proposal to 
establish an international monopoly of 
opium production and sale, was still 
inaccessible, Saleh Mahmoud, of 
Egypt, a country which, he said, was 
“a victim of illicit traffic,’ reminded 
members that more than 90 per cent 
of world production of opium still 
went into illicit traffic. There was 
urgent need therefore to stop the ever- 
increasing overproduction and to limit 
production to medical and scientific 
needs, 


DIVERGENT VIEWS There could be no 
certainty that adoption of the protocol 
would meet the situation adequately, 
said Mrs. Georgette Ciselet, of Bel- 
gium, but, in the circumstances, there 
was no other practical method. The 
circumstances Mrs. Ciselet referred to 
were that governments showed wide 
divergence of views on the proposal 
for the creation of an international 
opium monopoly. 


This was also the point made by 
Walter Kotschnig, of the United 
States. Discussion of the monopoly 
proposal had revealed many differ- 
ences, particularly on the prices to be 
set, the practicability of the plan, and 
competition from alkaloids. The 
United States had sought a basis of 
agreement but, meanwhile, there had 
been a recrudescense of illicit traffic 
in several countries, Therefore, he un- 
reservedly supported the draft protocol 
for limitation the text of which was 
acceptable as a whole: it constituted 
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an appreciable step towards fulfillment 
of an enormous task. 

These points of the sponsors found 
general support in the Council. Thus 
Dr. Ardalan, of Iran, welcomed the 
proposal and spoke of the very strict 
supervision and control exercised by 
his government. At one time, he 
added, Iran had gone so far as to pro- 
hibit poppy cultivation but, later, pro- 
hibition was replaced by limitation. 
Any program had to be realistic. Also, 
the Iranian peasants who earned their 
living by cultivating the poppy should 
be effectively helped to find some other 
livelihood. Efforts in this direction 
had so far been of no avail. 

C. A. G. Meade, of the United 
Kingdom recalled that there was a 
deadlock on important points relating 
to the setting up of a monopoly, a 
course his government favored in prin- 
ciple. But until these practical difficul- 
ties could be overcome, he would, in a 
spirit of conciliation and with some 
reservation, support the proposed pro- 
tocol despite its “manifest shortcom- 
ings.” However he felt that the draft 
should be revised fundamentally before 
it was submitted to an international 
conference. He therefore suggested 
circularizing it to Member govern- 
ments for further comment. 


This conclusion was supported by 
C. L. Hsia, of China, as the only prac- 
ticable procedure. However, he main- 
tained that the object could be achieved 
only by an agreement on a monopoly; 
also that the proposed protocol was 
most unlikely to lead to effective limi- 
tation since it did not contain any 
operative provision, however simple, 
to give effect to the limitation. He 
therefore favored using the proposal as 
a basis of further work, inviting gov- 
ernments to submit new comments on 
it. Meantime he hoped Member gov- 
ernments would consider concrete and 
operative clauses to supplement the 
provisions of the present draft. 


Ghulam Khan, of Pakistan, took the 
line that the draft protocol provided 
the best possible compromise solution 
in the present circumstances. Mr. 
Khan then remarked that Pakistan 
had decided gradually to restrict con- 
sumption to medical and scientific 
needs. However, this could not be 
done immediately and it would there- 
fore be advisable to extend the term 
“medical needs” to include “quasi- 
medical needs.” This would spare ad- 
dicts the sufferings of slow death: they 
would be given the same treatment as 
medical patients. He therefore sug- 
gested that the relevant provision in 


the protocol might be reviewed in 
order to permit disposal of goods 
seized in illicit traffic for “quasi-medi- 
cal” purposes, 

Mr. Khan added that Pakistan, not 

presently a producing country, had 
been conducting experiments for the 
last three years in growing opium 
poppy—in order to make the country 
independent of imports. It was im- 
portant to avoid any measure which 
would prevent a country that did not 
produce opium from meeting its own 
requirements. Many other countries, 
Australia in particular, he pointed out, 
had expressed the same views in their 
replies. Since Pakistan had instituted 
a national monopoly to control pro- 
duction, there was no danger of en- 
couraging illicit traffic. 
JOINT AMENDMENT During further dis- 
cussion, China, Sweden, and the Unit- 
ed Kingdom submitted a joint amend- 
ment. Its first part added to the 
Opening sentence: “realizing the im- 
portance of the struggle against the 
development of drug addition,” the 
clause “and the need for limiting the 
production of opium to medical and 
scientific needs.” This was adopted 
15 to 3. 

The rest of the amendment proposed 
that the Secretary-General circulate 
the draft protocol to governments 
and, “in the light of the comments 
and views of the governments,” rec- 
ommend a date for the conference. 

The proposal met serious objection 
as one which would delay holding the 
conference. Mr. Mahmoud _ de- 
clared that 37 governments, includ- 
ing most of the producing, manufac- 
turing, and consuming countries, had 
already submitted their comments on 
the draft protocol (prepared by the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs at its 
sixth session in May 1951). Both the 
Council and the Commission had been 
considering the protocol for more than 
two years, he said, and the idea of an 
international conference could not 
come as much of a surprise. Further, 
the governments would still have more 
than a year to prepare for it. 

Describing the situation as “urgent,” 
with illicit traffic increasing constantly, 
Jacques Kayser, of France, asserted 
that the convening of the conference 
ought not to be made conditional on 
the number of replies received to the 
protocol. 

Mr. Hsia, of China, observed that 
the emphasis of the resolution was on 
control of production and failed to see 
how the date of the conference would 
have any direct effect on illicit traf- 
fic. Mr. Mahmoud contended that 
limiting production would have con- 
siderable influence in reducing illicit 
traffic. 

Mr. Kotschnig, of the United States, 
feared that waiting for comment by 
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governments would make it practically 
impossible to hold a conference in 
1953. 

This section of the amendement was 
rejected 7 for, 8 against, with 3 ab- 
stentions. 

The resolution as finally passed re- 
quested the Secretary-General to con- 
vene the conference at such time as he 
may find appropriate and preferably 
after the conclusion of the eighth ses- 
sion (May 1953) of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. The resolution 
asked governments which had not al- 
ready done so to submit before De- 
cember 1, 1952, observations on the 
protocol with proposed amendments. 
The Secretary-General is also re- 
quested to compile the replies and 
submit them to states invited to the 
conference not less than six weeks be- 
fore the opening. 


Book Notes 


Activities of FAO under the ex- 
panded Technical Assistance Pro- 
gram, 1950-1952. Published by the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 
76 pp. Price: $(U.S.) 1.00, 5s. 
(sterling), or their equivalent. 


This report to the June 1952 session 
of the Council of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization shows how FAO’s 
contribution under the expanded tech- 
nical assistance program has grown 
during the 18 months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1951 from a few experimental 
undertakings to a widespread opera- 
tion for economic development in 51 
countries. 

In its first years, FAO’s program 
necessarily concentrated on providing 
experts to advise governments on their 
immediate agricultural and related 
problems, to make surveys and recom- 
mendations for action. This phase of 
technical assistance will be continued 
and extended in many areas. In 1952, 
FAO’s program has moved into a sec- 
ond phase where governments, with 
FAO assistance, are going ahead with 
projects suggested by experts sent out 
earlier on exploratory missions. In 
this, FAO will spend more on supplies 
and equipment needed for the active 
projects. More emphasis will also be 
placed in future on the establishment 
of regional and national training cen- 
tres. It is estimated that the organi- 
zation will spend $6,525,675 on tech- 
nical assistance projects in 1952. 

The report also contains details 
about FAO’s projects in the countries 
it is assisting, as well as statistics on 
the experts and fellowships already 
provided and still to be provided. 
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FULL-TIME EXECUTIVE CHAIRMAN 
FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE BOARD 


ITH the increasing demands on 

the expanded technical assist- 
ance program and the growing com- 
plexity of the operations, it has be- 
come essential to strengthen the cen- 
tral direction of the program and to 
make the most effective use of avail- 
able resources. It has also become 
more important not only to co-ordi- 
nate the work of the specialized agen- 
cies and the United Nations but also 
to work out good co-ordinating ar- 
rangements with other technical as- 
sistance operations such as those of 
the Point Four Program, the Colombo 
Plan, the Inter-American Organization 
and national schemes of various gov- 
ernments. 

Hitherto, the Technical Assistance 
Board has met on a part-time basis, 
about every six weeks, under the chair- 
manship of the Secretary-General of 
the United Nations, who has generally 
been represented by David Owen, As- 
sistant Secretary-General in charge of 
Economic Affairs. With the growth 
of the program, however, it was felt 
that a part-time chairmanship was not 
really adequate, that there should be 
someone who would devote all his 
time to directing the co-ordination of 
the work of the various participating 
organizations. 

At the same time, a real need was 
felt to increase the powers of the 
Board itself, because, for instance, of 
new arrangements for distributing 
money and other resources. The sum 
of about $20,000,000 (or its equi- 
valent), contributed voluntarily by 
governments for the first eighteen 
months of the program ending De- 
cember 31, 1951, was distributed ac- 
cording to certain fixed formulas. 
Since then pledges for the equivalent 
of about $19,000,000 have been made 
by governments for the year 1952. 
Now the arrangement is that only half 
the amounts contributed are divided 
automatically among the participating 
agencies on a fixed formula basis. The 
rest is divided at the discretion of the 
Board itself according to the character 
of the technical assistance enterprises 
brought before it. 

A plan was therefore evolved to 
strengthen the apparatus of the Board 
and to give it a full-time chairman. 
That plan was endorsed by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on June 11. 
The Secretary-General has appointed 
Mr. Owen to the new position of 
Executive Chairman, seconding him 
for this purpose from his post of As- 
sistant Secretary-General in charge of 
the Department of Economic Affairs. 
During this time, G. Georges-Picot, 
Assistant Secretary-General for Social 


MR, DAVID OWEN 


Affairs, will exercise general supervi- 
sion over the Economic Affairs De- 
partment. 


MAIN FUNCTIONS The main tasks of 
the full-time Executive Chairman of 
the Technical Assistance Board are: 


i. To act on the Board’s behalf when 
it is not in session, on conditions 
which it lays down. (Normally, how- 
ever, he would consult its members 
before acting on matters of major im- 
portance, and he would report to it on 
any action he takes on its behalf). 

li. To examine program proposals 
submitted by organizations participat- 
ing in the expanded technical assist- 
for program so as to facilitate, in 
agreement with the governments con- 
cerned, the development of integrated 
programs for economic development, 
consulting with the participating agen- 
cies where appropriate. 

iii. To make appropriate recom- 
mendations to TAB On all program pro- 
posals or projects, including the ear- 
marking or allocation of funds. 

iv. To earmark the necessary funds 
for program proposals or projects ap- 
proved by TAB, and, as project plans 
become final, to allocate funds with- 
out further reference to TAB. 

v. To appoint resident technical as- 
sistant representatives and determine 
their terms of reference, in agreement 
with TAB, and to supervise their activi- 
ties. 

vi. To appraise the effectiveness of 
the activities of the participating or- 
ganizations and the results achieved. 

vii. To review the adequacy of the 
way these activities are co-ordinated 
and integrated. 
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INTERNATIONAL COURT OPENS 
ANGLO-IRANIAN CASE HEARINGS 


N June 9, the International Court 

of Justice opened hearings at 
The Hague on the question of its 
jurisdiction in the Anglo-Iranian oil 
case. 

Mohamed Mossadegh, the Iranian 
Premier, presented his country’s case 
on June 9. Dr. Mossadegh told the 
Court that, because of its total con- 
viction of the justice of its cause, Iran 
could not expose what is vital to the 
nation, to the least risk of an unfavor- 
able decision. He had come, he said, 
from a distant country in a weakened 
physical condition to present not only 
legal objections against the compe- 
tence of the Court, but also to empha- 
size the moral and political impossi- 
bility of submitting the nationaliza- 
tion of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany to question again. 

Reading from a prepared French 
text, Dr. Mossadegh said Iran’s oil 
industry nationalization had ended 
years Of. oppression by a_ foreign 
power. The United Kingdom, after 
accepting nationalization under the 
Harriman formula, had then tried to 
place it in question.and had created 
violent disturbances in the country. 
When these failed, the United King- 
dom tried to win its objectives 
through the United Nations and the 
International Court. 


LEGAL ASPECTS Dr. Mossadegh was fol- 
lowed by Henri Rolin, who heads 
the Iranian legal counsel. Mr. Rolin 
presented submissions on the legal as- 
pects of the case, arguing that the 
Court had no competence, The Court, 
he contended, could not deal with cer- 
tain United Kingdom demands since 
they were made after Iran denounced 
its declaration of adherence to the op- 
tional clause of the Court’s Statute, a 
clause which provides for compulsory 
jurisdiction in certain cases. The 
Court could not intervene in the case 
because it was in the domestic juris- 
diction of Iran. The agreement of 
1933 with the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany, he asserted, was not concluded 
between states and was not under the 
Court’s jurisdiction. He added that 
the Court did not have jurisdiction 
under other treaties and declarations 
and in addition, British claims have 
no relation to the treaties cited and 
the Court lacks jurisdiction on that 
ground; claims were inadmissible 
since local remedies were not ex- 
hausted. 


Iran asks, the statement said, that 
the Court declare that it lacks juris- 
diction and that in that case it find 
that the claims are inadmissible. As a 
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further alternative, the submission 
said, it should be placed on record 
that Iran reserves the right to require 
suspension of the Court hearings, 
since the dispute has been submitted 
to the Security Council and is under 
examination. This reservation was 
made under Iran’s declaration of ad- 
herence to the Court’s optional clause. 


COURT'S COMPOSITION Two judges, Sir 
Benegal N. Rau of India and Sergei 
Golunsky of the U.S.S.R., were ab- 
sent. The former did not sit, since he 
had represented his country in the Se- 
curity Council when the case was dis- 
cussed. The latter was ill. 

Iran, availing itself of its rights un- 
der Court rules, nominated Karim 
Sandjabi as its Judge ad hoc. 

Sir Arnold McNair, of the United 
Kingdom, stepped down from the 
presidency for the case, and the Court 
is headed by its Vice-President, José 
Guerrero of El! Salvador. 


LEON STEINIG OF SECRETARIAT APPOINTED 
TECHNICAL AID REPRESENTATIVE FOR INDIA 


HE appointment by the Technical 

Assistance Board, in agreement 
with the Government of India, of Leon 
Steinig, of the United Nations Sec- 
retariat, as Resident Technical Assist- 
ance Representative for India was an- 
nounced by Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie on June 6. 


Pointing out that Mr. Steinig is the 
first United Nations official to be 
named to such a post, Mr. Lie said he 
hai agreed to his release “because of 
the importance of the work in India 
he will undertake.” 


“As Resident Technical Assistance 
Representative,” Mr. Lie continued, 
“Mr. Steinig will represent the United 
Nations Technical Assistance Ad- 
ministration and the specialized agen- 
cies participating in the expanded 
program, which is co-ordinated by 
TAB. He will go to India by way of 
Paris, Geneva, and Rome, where he 
will consult with the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, the World Health Or- 
ganization, the International Labor 
Organization, and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. He is expected 
to proceed to New Delhi early in July. 


“The Indian Government has on its 
part set up a co-ordinating unit of its 
own in the Department of Economic 
Affairs of the Ministry of Finance. 

“Its main functions are to co-ordi- 
nate all matters relating to technical 
aid to India from sources outside In- 
dia, and to arrange priorities between 
the various requests for technical as- 
sistance with the advice, when neces- 
sary, of the Planning Commission. 


“Mr. Steinig will assist the Govern- 
ment of India and advise the TAB, the 
United Nations, and the specialized 
agencies on requests for, and programs 
of, technical assistance in India.” 


Mr. Steinig was born in Austria 54 


DR. LEON STEINIG (left) with Dr. Emilio 


Nunez Portuondo of Cuba. 


years ago and trained in law, eco- 
nomics, and public administration at 
the University of Vienna. He took 
graduate studies at the Hochschule fiir 
Welthandel in the same city, and con- 
tinued his work in sociology, history 
of economic doctrines, and psychology 
at the University of Geneva, from 
which he was graduated in 1930. 

Mr. Steinig began his career as an 
international civil servant more than 
26 years ago in the International 
Labor Office (1926-1930) and con- 
tinued with the League of Nations 
(1930-1946), subsequently joining the 
United Nations Secretariat in June 
1946 as Director of the Division of 
Narcotic Drugs. From September 1950 
until his appointment as Resident Rep- 
resentative for India, he acted as Prin- 
cipal Director in the Department of 
Social Affairs, serving also at various 
times as Acting Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of that Department. 
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International Understanding 


HERE are special opportunities for developing inter- 

national understanding in the teaching of geography. 
The United Nations, Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization, during the summer of 1950, held a six-week 
seminar at Montreal on the teaching of geography at 
which 23 nations were represented by experts. 

A result of this seminar has been the recent publica- 
tion of a book, tenth in the “Towards World Understand- 
ing” series of UNESCO handbooks for teachers, entitled 
“A Handbook of Suggestions on the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy,” by N. V. Scarfe, Head of the Geography Depart- 
ment at the Institute of Education, London University. 

Mr. Scarfe, emphasizing the need to create in the pupil 
an emotional and sympathetic response to the life of other 
nations, points out it is not enough to assume that the 
teacher’s only function is to ensure that his pupils have 
an intellectual grasp of the facts. Examples of modern 
teaching methods by the use of films, film strips, slides, 
and still pictures are given for different age groups up to 
pre-university standards. 

Textbooks, according to Mr. Scarfe, are like snail 
shells — protective but cramping. He goes on to say 
that in an orthodox textbook all the inferences have been 
drawn, all relationships pointed out, and all conclusions 
clearly stated. that the pictures used as illustrations have 
all the points worth noting written beneath — in fact, the 


A SUMMER SCENE IN NORWAY 


Why do these people prefer to use a boat for carrying their hay and 
animals? 

How is it that women are good oarsmen? 

Why are so many buildings necessary with so small a farm area on the 
other side of the water? 


Through Geography 


textbook writers have kept all the educational activities 
to themselves. This process should be reversed. He feels 
that textbooks should be set out in two parts: the first 
giving original source material — perhaps true travel 
stories, the second part providing exercises and questions. 
The teacher and the children together have then to decide 
what is worth writing out and memorizing. The ability to 
select and organize information, to see the significance of 
facts, needs careful and slow training which only the 
teacher can provide. The child’s own exercise book thus 
becomes equivalent to the old-fashioned textbook, the 
child having gone through all the educating processes 
which the textbook writer went through. 

All children have prejudices caused by environmental 
influences. It is important for teachers to recognize that 
these prejudices exist and, where necessary, must be cor- 
rected. Sympathetic and imaginative understanding can 
be created by skillful questioning when studying pictures. 
The teacher needs to ask three questions: “What did you 
see?” “What did you conclude from what you saw?” and 
“What did you feel when you saw this scene?” It is sug- 
gested that this method is an essential part of the learning 
process and one which gives to geography its unique value 
in developing international understanding and goodwill. 
The accompanying pictures, questions and answers are 
taken from Mr. Scarfe’s book. 


WATERING A FIELD IN NORTH CHINA 


(a) How does the man’s clothing indicate the kind of climate? 
(b) How can you tell that plenty of rain falls in this area? 


(c) Why is irrigation necessary sometimes? 
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DRY RIVER BED IN WEST AFRICA 


(a) How do you know that there is heavy rain at one season and serious 
drought at another? 
(b) What signs do you see of both primitive and modern ways of life? 


A PADDY FIELD 


(a) How can you tell that summer is a hot wet 
season? 

(b) Why is rice planting such an arduous job? 

(c) Why can’t machines do the work? 

(d) Despite a favourable climate, a high-yielding 
crop and much hard work, the Chinese peasants 
are very poor—why is that? 





ANSWERS ON NEXT PAGE 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 





THE MARKET IN BERGEN, NORWAY 


How can you tell that most of the produce for this market comes by boat? 
How is it that vegetables, fruit and flowers are also sold on the fish quay? 
How do we know that it rains often and persistently? 
What sort of garments sell well in Western Norway? 


A MAIN THOROUGHFARE IN PEKIN 


(a) What evidence is there in this picture that Pekin 
is a city of severe winter cold and great summer 
heat? 

(b) Besides human beings and animals what other 
forms of motive power are used in Pekin? 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL APPROVES 
REVISED QUESTIONNAIRE 


XAMINATION of annual reports 
by administering authorities of the 
seven Trust Territories in Africa is the 
main task before the eleventh session 
of the Trusteeship Council, which be- 
gan at Headquarters on June 3. 
When the session was opened by 
Sir Alan Burns (United Kingdom), 
retiring President of the Council, the 
question of the representation of 
China was raised by A. Soldatov, of 
the U.S.S.R. Mr. Soldatov proposed 
that the “representative of the 
Kuomintang group” be excluded and 
that the Council invite a representa- 
tive of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment of the People’s Republic of 
China to take part in its work. 
Reiterating United States opposi- 
tion to such a step, Benjamin Gerig 
moved indefinite postponement. The 
motion was dapoted, by a vote of 11 
in favor, | against. 


ELECTION After adoption of its pro- 
visional agenda, the Council elected a 
President and Vice-President for the 
coming year. Awni Khaliday, of Iraq, 
was elected President and William D. 
Forsyth, of Australia, Vice-President. 

Mr. Khalidy thanked the Council 


for its confidence in him and in his 
government. He would try to prove 
that its confidence in him had not been 
misplaced. And he paid tribute to Sir 
Alan Burns, who had presided over 
the Council during the past year with 
great ability. 


QUESTIONNAIRE A drafting committee 
had preferred a revision of the ques- 
tionnaire which serves as a basis for 
the preparation of annual reports by 
the administering authorities and this 
was taken up by the Council at its 
next meeting on June 6. The re- 
vision contained 188 questions as 
against 247 in the original document. 

Amendments submitted by Minerva 
Bernardino, of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, to amplify questions dealing with 
the status of women were adopted 
unanimously. 

Reservations regarding the ques- 
tionnaire were voiced during debate. 
Several representatives of administer- 
ing authorities said their governments 
preferred to make reports in narrative 
form and would continue to do so. 
They pointed out that it was impos- 
sible for one questionnaire to apply 
equally to all Trust Territories, France 


and New Zeaand took this position. 
Pierre Ryckman, of Belgium, said he 
would abstain in the vote. 

Sir Alan Burns said he would vote 
for the questionnaire only on the un- 
derstanding that the reports could be 
drawn up in narrative form. 

The resolution adopted, based on a 
New Zealand proposal, contained the 
phrase, “the reservations of the indi- 
vidual members having been entered 
in the record.” 

The draft questionnaire, as amended, 
was then approved by 9 votes to 
0, with 2 abstentions. 


INDIA, PAKISTAN RENEW 
KASHMIR NEGOTIATIONS 


Dr, Frank P. Graham, United Na- 
tions Representative for India and 
Pakistan, informed the Security Coun- 
cil on May 29 that, in agreement with 
the Governments of India and Paki- 
stan, the negotiations on the question 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
had been renewed. At the appropriate 
moment, Dr. Graham said, he would 
report to the Council on the outcome 
of this phase of the negotiations. 

Agreement for the renewal was con- 
cluded at a meeting at United Nations 
Headquarters between Dr. Graham 
and the permanent representatives of 
the two Governments, 


ANSWERS TO GEOGRAPHY QUESTIONS 


(See pages 480 and 481) 


The market in Bergen, Norway. It is the centre of 
Bergen. To it boats have come from neighboring 
settlements with fish, fruit, vegetables and flowers. 
The normal method of carrying goods is by boat so 
the central market in Bergen is on the quayside with 
market stalls or boats fitted as shops. The story of 
prevailing westerly winds bringing rain from the 
Atlantic is well known but very few know whether 
wet conditions make any difference to the way 
ordinary people live in Western Norway. People 
here don’t wait at home until the rain stops: it may 
not stop for days. Their umbrellas are a sensible 
adjustment to the wet conditions. 


A summer scene in Norway illustrates how the far- 
mer and his wife make use of the lake as a highway 
for transporting hay and animals. The amount of 
good land near the farm is so small that other land 
across the lake must be used, The severe winter 
means that their economy must be based on animals, 
and their summer activity is mainly concerned with 
producing fodder to store for winter use. Drying 
and storing hay is no easy business, for the climate 
is very wet even in summer and fodder must there- 
fore be kept indoors. 


Watering a field in North China and A paddy field 
illustrate two kinds of problem. The heat of the 
midday sun is obvious, but the pressure of popula- 
tion on the inadequate areas of flat land has to be 


inferred. The consequence of both is persistent 
manual toil and intensive care devoted to small plots. 


A main thoroughfare in Pekin. In the centre is a 
small shelter under which a policeman stands to 
direct traffic. The scene is in winter, but the shelter 
is not to keep the snow off the policeman. It is to 
protect him against the intense sunshine of summer. 
The camels carrying merchandise through the city 
with snow on their backs should arrest the attention 
of any child and cause him to be puzzled by such 
an unusual association. The effects of an enormous 
range of temperature between summer and winter 
are well illustrated. Children can often write about 
the reasons for a continental climatic regime, but 
rarely know anything of the adjustments that men 
make to meet these conditions. 


Dry river bed in West Africa shows the effect of 
climatic conditions on human life. The photograph 
illustrates a region of marked seasonal rainfall. The 
savannah regime of summer rain and winter drought 
gives a full water course and luxuriant vegetation at 
one season and a dry river bed from which water 
may be obtained by digging wells in the dry season. 
The vegetation and the wide river indicate heavy 
rain at one season. The well indicates that the people 
have had a long period of continuous drought. An- 
cient and modern water vessels provide another line 
of thought, 
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‘WORLD CONSCIOUSNESS’ 
ADVANCING HEALTH AIMS 


By DR. JUAN SALCEDO, Jr. (Philippines) 


O any observer of international 

affairs familiar with the depressing 
way in which political considerations 
and regard for mere prestige very 
often modify the most honest inten- 
tions in inter-governmental gatherings, 
the general picture of the Fifth World 
Health Assembly, which took place 
in Geneva from May 6 until May 22 
of this year, must have been retresh- 
ing and comforting. 

This, of course, does not mean that 
the relationship among the delegates 
was purely a relationship of individu- 
als free from governmental instruc- 
tions. Naturally, all of the delegates 
represented countries, and, as such, 
they had to take into consideration 
their obligations to their respective 
governments. 

But; as I followed the discussions 
in the plenary sessions, the Committee 
on Program and Budget, and the 
Committee on Administration, Finance 
and Legal Matters, as well as in 
working groups such as the legal 
sub-committee and the technical dis- 
cussion groups, into which the As- 
sembly was divided, I had the im- 
pression that in most cases there was 
a very definite willingness on the part 
of all delegates to make concessions 
in order to safeguard the interests of 
the world community as a whole, even 
if this might mean temporarily defer- 
ring the wishes of one or more in- 
dividual member states. 

Truly difficult questions, such as 
the assignment of countries and terri- 
tories to regions, or the demographic 
problem, or the proposed constitu- 
tional amendments on biennial assem- 
blies, were dealt with in a spirit which 
showed a desire to take the long-term 
view and to guarantee adequate time 
for studying crucial issues thoroughly. 

As the Director-General, Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, remarked in his address 
introducing his report for the year 
1951, the Fifth World Health Assem- 
bly marked the coming of age of the 
World Health Organization. In com- 
parison with earlier assemblies, prob- 
ably because delegates have learned 
to know each other better and prob- 
ably also because the ideals formulated 
in 1948 had taken firmer root by 
1952, delegates have this year suc- 
ceeded in dealing with each other in 
a more efficient and more mature way 
than has been the case in the past. 
Thanks to a growing feeling of “worid 
consciousness,” real progress was made 
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President of the Fifth World Health Assembly 


toward the attainment of the goals 
which are defined in the WHO Con- 
stitution. 

A comprehensive review of the 
work accomplished by the Fifth World 
Health Assembly would give a wealth 
of tangible evidence of this gratifying 
spirit of co-operation. However, I 
shall limit myself to a few examples. 


HEALTH CODE There is, for instance, 
the resolution adopted on the Inter- 
national Sanitary Reguiations, mark- 
ing another important step forward 
in the setting up of a new health code 
for international trade and_ traffic. 
The fact that, of the eighty-nine gov- 
ernments which could have done so, 
only twenty-five submitted reserva- 
tions or amendments shows that pa- 
tient efforts motivated by respect for 
others and by enlightened self-interest 
can lead to agreements even in a 
field where differences in technical 
development, geography, and climate 
play such an important role. 

Despite the difficult economic con- 
ditions under which we all live today, 
the Assembly has had the courage and 
wisdom to provide the Organization 
with adequate funds for the imple- 
mentation of its 1953 program ($8,- 
485,095), representing a moderate in- 
crease over the current year ($7,- 
677,782). As the highly-esteemed 
Director-General of WHO, Dr. Brock 
Chisholm, pointed out at the begin- 
ning of the session, it is a funda- 
mental purpose of WHO’s regular pro- 
gram to give to member states the type 
of help they need for the continuous, 
balanced, and orderly development of 
their public-health services. 

I am convinced that this task of 
WHO will be greatly advanced through 
the work planned by the Central Tech- 
nical Services for 1953 in epidemi- 
ology, health statistics, standardization 
of drugs, co-ordination of research, 
and publications. The programs ap- 
proved for the advisory activities of 
WHO, including control of communic- 
able diseases, organization of public 
health services, and professional edu- 
cation and training, will bring to 
member states many forms of direct 
assistance which can be rendered most 
effectively, and often only, through 
international channels. 


FIGHT AGAINST LEPROSY I am especially 
satisfied with the action the Assembly 
has decided to take against leprosy, 
making use of recent progress in its 


DR. SALCEDO 


Dr. Juan Sanchez Salcedo, Jr., born 
at Pasar City, the Philippines, in 1904, 
is a graduate of the College of Medi- 
cine, University of the Philippines. 
Specializing in nutrition, he took post- 
graduate courses at the University of 
Chicago, Johns Hopkins University, 
and Columbia University, receiving 
an M.A, in biochemistry from the last. 

After some years of teaching at the 
University of the Philippines, Dr. Sal- 
cedo joined the Government service 
as a Health and Welfare Officer, in 
which capacity he served during the 
liberation of the Philippines. After the 
war, he became Director of Field 
Operations of the Public Health Re- 
habilitation Campaign of the United 
States Public Health Service in the 
Philippines. In 1948 he was appointed 
Director of Nutrition. 

At present, he is Secretary of 
Health, Government of the Philip- 
pines, and lectures at the University 
of the Philippines on nutrition. He is 
President of the Philippine Associa- 
tion of Nutrition and General Super- 
visor of the Bataan Enriched Rice 
Project. He is also President, Philip- 
pine National Red Cross; President, 
Philippine Medical Association; and 
Chairman, Board of Trustees, Science 
Foundation of the Philippines. He is 
married and has two sons and four 
daughters. 


treatment and control, The _ initial 
work to be done in this field by the 
WHO Expert Committee on Leprosy 
is symbolical of the services which the 
expert committees will render to the 
Organization in advising it about all 
aspects of its work. The long-term 
programs for the promotion of the 
health of children and the plans for 
the rehabilitation of the physically 
handicapped are among the many 
projects which WHO will carry out in 
the closest co-operation with the Unit- 
ed Nations, the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund, 
and other United Nations specialized 
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agencies. The closer integration of 
the patterns of inter-agency activities, 
initiated or adhered to by WHO, is 
based on the conviction that health 
work can be successful only if it is 
part of the more general framework 
of social, economic, and educational 
development. 

Seen in the light of this concept, the 
technical assistance operations of 
wit0, as reviewed by the Fifth World 
Health Assembly for 1953, must be 
considered as one of the most import- 
ant component parts of the machinery 
which the United Nations has cre- 
ated in order to help in establishing 
a prosperous and peaceful world. 


TECHNICAL DISCUSSIONS The Assembly 
owes a great debt of gratitude to Pro- 
fessor C.-E. A. Winslow, Professor 
Emeritus of Public Health at Yale 
University in the United States, and 
Professor Gunnar Myrdal, Executive 
Secretary of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, whose 
addresses inaugurating the technical 
discussions of the Fifth World Health 
Assembly, respectively entitled, The 
Economic Value of Preventive Medi- 
cine and The Economic Aspects of 
Health, lifted the Assembly out of the 
routine atmosphere of its work and 
reminded it of both the limitations 
and potentialities of WHO activities. 

“The public health program,” said 
Professor Winslow, “cannot be intelli- 


gently planned in a vacuum but only 
as a vital part of a broader program 
of social reconstruction.” 

“A successful work of health re- 


form,” Professor Myrdal declared, 
“is bound to increase progressively 
the need for more productive tech- 
niques and for capital influx from 
abroad, if the result of higher health 
standards is not to be a spur to con- 
tinued and perhaps aggravated pov- 
erty.” 

The penetrating analyses of these 
two great men, setting an inspirational 
keynote for the various group ses- 
sions, were to a great extent respons- 
ible for the keen interest shown in the 
technical discussions by delegates 
from all countries. Organized under 
the general chairmanship of Profes- 
sor M. J, Ferreira, chief delegate of 
Brazil, they were devoted especially 
to the definition of local areas and 
problems relating to the establishment 
of effective health units within their 
confines. Dealing with the serious lack 
of trained staff, suggestions were put 
forward for building up cadres of lo- 
cally-trained assistants to perform 
much of the detailed work under ex- 
pert supervision from larger health 
centres. The group discussions were 
lively, and great stress was laid on the 
value of citizen participation in all 
public-health work, especially at the 
local level. The main findings of the 
group discussions are being published. 
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In my view, such expert technical 
examination of problems related to 
the work of WHO should become a 
permanent feature of future Assem- 
blies. It would indeed be a pity not to 
take advantage of the presence of so 
many eminent medical men, coming 
from many countries and all gathered 
together in one place, as an excellent 
opportunity to explore technical issues 
of common interest to the profession 
of public health and of basic import- 
ance in the fight to improve health 
standards throughout the world. 


FINANCIAL REPORTS The financial posi- 
tion of WHO, as presented in the re- 
ports and statements submitted to the 
Assembly, can be described as satis- 
factory while, with minor exceptions, 
contributions from governments are 
also being received at a satisfactory 
rate. Particularly gratifying was the 
exceptional contribution of 20,000 
Swiss francs, voted by the Parliament 
of Laos, which was accepted by the 
Assembly with acclamation. Another 
sign of the healthy growth of the Or- 
ganization was the admission to full 
membership of the United Kingdom 
of Libya, and to associate member- 
ship of Morocco and Tunisia; WHO 
thus reaching a membership of sev- 
enty-nine sovereign countries and 
three additional territories as associate 
members. 

The Assembly took action on an- 
other matter of growing concern to 
the medical profession as a whole: 
sensational publicity being given to 
the properties of new drugs, often pre- 
sented as wonder or miracle drugs. 
As many of these are still under trial 
and their premature use can be harm- 
ful, the Assembly took steps to warn 
national health administrations of 
member countries and requested that 
proper steps be taken to protect the 
health of their peoples who may be 
misled to believe in speedy, not yet 
existing, cures. 

Although it was decided that the 
next Assembly, in 1953, would again 
meet in Geneva, a study is to be un- 
dertaken by the Executive Board of 
WHO on the feasibility of holding fu- 
ture Assemblies away from headquar- 
ters. 

Finally, the Assembly laid a con- 
tingent duty upon me as this year’s 
President which, if called upon, I shall 
discharge with a sense of personal 
gratification. It was unanimously rec- 
ognized “that the services performed 
by Dr. Brock Chisholm (as Director- 
General) have contributed immeasur- 
ably to the successful operation of the 
World Health Organization,” and the 
Assembly expressed the belief that it 
is desirable that Dr. Chisholm con- 
tinue in his present post, for another 
three years beyond the expiration date 
of his current contract in July 1953. 
I was therefore authorized by the As- 


sembly to sign a renewal on behalf of 
wHo, if Dr. Chisholm so wishes, and 
was requested to communicate his de- 
cision to the eleventh session of the 
Executive Board, which meets next 
January. I am sure I express the feel- 
ings of all those present at the Fifth 
World Health Assembly in wishing 
that Dr. Chisholm’s decision will be 
to remain with us for another three 
years after July 1953. 


CHILDREN’S GIFT FOUNTAIN 
TO BE DEDICATED JUNE 26 


A $50,000 gift from the children 
of the United States to the Perma- 
nent Headquarters, the central foun- 
tain in the plaza before the Secretariat 
Building will be dedicated on June 26, 
the seventh anniversary of the signing 
of the United States Charter. 

Guillaume Georges-Picot, Assistant 
Secretary-General, Department of So- 
cial Affairs, will accept the fountain 
on behalf of the United Nations, and 
a plaque will be unveiled by Miss Joy 
Price, of Seattle, Washington, a high 
school senior. Boy and Girl Scouts of 
New York City will form a guard of 
honor representing the children from 
all the 48 states who contributed to 
the fountain, together with children of 
the District of Columbia and the ter- 
ritories of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The fountain project originated in 
the Northwest regional office of the 
American Association for the United 
Nations. The collection was spon- 
sored by the Association’s regional 
chairmen, who have been invited to 
the dedication. Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will speak as a member of 
the Association’s board of directors. 
Others who will take part in the cere- 
mony include Ambassador Ernest A. 
Gross, of the United States delega- 
tion to the United Nations, Wallace 
K. Harrison, Director, Headquarters 
Planning, and General Frank Stoner, 
former president of the Northwest 
Area Office of the AAUN. 

The bottom of the fountain’s cir- 
cular pool, approximately one hun- 
dred feet wide, will be covered with 
a pattern of symmetrical wavy black 
and white bands. In the pool will be 
two banks of sprays playing against 
each other and two vertical sprays 
which will reach a height of 30 feet. 
The volume of the water can be con- 
trolled. At night the fountain will be 
illuminated with specially designed 
lights placed beneath the sprays. 

The dedicatory ceremonies on June 
26 will close with the singing by the 
Inter-racial Chorus, a New York 
choral society, of “The Song of the 
Fountain,” especially composed for 
the occasion. 
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PROGRESS OF DEBATES 


ON DISARMAMENT PROBLEM 


HE Disarmament Commission broke off its discussions in its two com- 
mittees of the whole on May 16 in order to consider, in plenary meeting, its 
first report, which was required by June 1. 


Between May 22 and June 10, the Commission held six meetings, It adopted 
its brief, factual report on May 28; and, on that date, France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States jointly submitted a working paper setting forth 
proposals for numerical limitation of all armed forces. At subsequent meetings 


the Commission members engaged in a general debate on those proposals. 


The following article, in two parts, reviews, first, the debate in Committee 
I on May 13, 14, and 16 on the regulation of all armaments and armed forces, 
and, second, the debate in the Commission itself on the adoption of its report. 
The Commission’s discussion on the three-power working paper, which had not 


been concluded by June 10, will be reviewed in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 


“DIAMETRICALLY DIFFERENT” “It is quite 
clear,” Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, 
said when debate was resumed in 
Committee I on May 13, “that we are 
dealing with two diametrically differ- 
ent approaches to the problem of dis- 
armament.” These he defined as the 
realistic Western approach of agree- 
ment on certain elementary facts lead- 
ing to gradual and progressive reduc- 
tion, and the Soviet approach of 
demanding immediate agreement on 
absolute goals—perhaps knowing be- 
forehand that such goals were not 
obtainable. 

The Soviet method was the same as 
far back as the League of Nations 
Conference on Disarmament. Mr. 
Litvinov then called for universal and 
complete abolition of all armaments 
and armed forces of the world within 
a year. Later he modified his proposals 
to a one-third reduction. Thus, Mr. 
Litvinov was either dealing with the 
problem ironically, by showing that 
any disarmament program was an un- 
obtainable dream, or was really intent 
on obstructing the Conference. 

The Soviet Union had refused to 
consider any approach which might 
lead to agreement on certain funda- 
mental premises; it insisted on pro- 
posals which could only be the final 
stage of a long process of disarmament 
effort after the existing world situation 
had been greatly improved. 

The utter refusal of the Soviet 
Union to consider this new approach 
had created a deadlock which had to 
be broken if any progress was to be 
made. By agreeing with the essential 
principles for a disarmament program 
proposed by the United States, mem- 
bers would be establishing possibly 
the only common denominator be- 
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tween the different positions on dis- 
armament. The ultimate goal would 
still be far away, but common ground 
would have been established from 
which to consider more concrete pro- 
posals: to quote an Italian proverb, 
“Who goes slowly goes safely; who 
goes safely goes far.” 

“Why not,” Mr. Muniz asked, “take 
a realistic view of the situation and 
resign ourselves to the necessity of 
making mutual concessions on the 
question of disarmament which, at 
this very first stage, might be the 
minimal concessions in order to pre- 
pare the ground for a concrete achiev- 
ment?” He was certain that all would 
join in making this appeal to Mr. 
Malik, 


LIMITATIONS ON TASK DD. J. von Bal- 
luseck, of the Netherlands, first made 
the point that the Commission’s task 
was not to take final decisions but 
to prepare One or more draft treaties 
containing practical and_ technical 
plans. Thereafter a world conference 
of all states would decide whether 
to accept and implement them and, 
if so, in what sequence. But that 
seemed impossible, for the Commis- 
sion lost itself and its task in intermin- 
able debates about which technical 
study—even in this preparatory stage 
— should be made conditional on 
which other such study. 

Committee II had been discussing 
a working scheme on disclosure and 
verification, but Mr. Malik insisted 
on a debate on only one question, 
whether disclosure, if it came, should 
come before or after prohibition of 
atomic weapons and before or after 
reduction of armaments or, at least, 
a decision to that effect. 





But what had the preparation of a 
technical setup for disclosure and veri- 
fication to do with the timing of its 
ultimate application? Why not begin 
right away to prepare the technical 
plan for disclosure and leave it to a 
later stage to determine when and in 
what circumstances to apply it. 


DISARMAMENT DICTIONARY Mr. von Bal- 
luseck then offered a suggestion to 
facilitate the Committee’s technical 
work: a standard list of notions with 
which to build up practical plans—a 
sort of disarmament dictionary © to 
define words and concepts which 
would ensure that all meant the same 
thing. What, tor example, were “atomic 
weapons,” and what the available and 
potential power and resources to make 
them—since these two would come 
under some sort of prohibition or 
control? What was meant by “present 
levels” of armaments? In appraising 
the armed forces of a country, should 
not the existing and potential produc- 
tive power, as well as other factors, be 
taken into account? 

It was necessary to be precise, Mr. 
von Balluseck insisted, but “we can 
be precise without committing our- 
selves at the outset to definite action. 
The world conference of states will 
take care of that.” 

“Once we have this common dis- 
armament alphabet, so to speak,” he 
said, “we must try to build up, with 
the terms to which we can agree, the 
plans and methods for solving each of 
the many component problems which 
have been placed before us. Then let 
us piece together the component so- 
lutions—some of them, or all of them. 
Let us put these solutions into a draft 
treaty or draft treaties. And let us 
. .. leave it to the world conference 
of all states to accept or reject our 
work or to improve upon it. But, by 
all means, let us start at the beginning 
and put an end to this show of sterile 
discussion in circles which has been 
the sorry spectacle of the Disarma- 
ment Commission ever since it started 
its work, which an uneasy world is 
watching with growing impatience.” 


NEED FOR NEW SOLUTION If it were 
merely a matter of choosing between 
the Soviet plan—immediate prohibi- 
tion of the atomic weapon and the 
reduction by one-third of armaments 
and armed forces—and the Western 
proposals based on the Baruch plan, 
there would have been no point in 
establishing the Disarmament Com- 
mission. Pointing this out, Hernan 
Santa Cruz, of Chile, argued that the 
Commission should seek a new ap- 
proach. The Assembly had wished to 
take advantage of the concessions 
made by the Soviet Union during the 
Paris session in regard to inspection. 

The working paper submitted by 
the United States, he believed, was of 
a general character and outside the 
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scope of the usual controversy. Ex- 
amining the paper in some detail, he 
wondered if the reduction to fixed 
levels which it mentioned could form 
the subject for discussion, Such a 
discussion on the basis of limits could 
begin with statements by the represen- 
tatives of the great powers who could 
tell the Commission to what extent 
they were prepared to modify their 
original positions, 

For example, was the Soviet Union 
prepared to discuss reduction on a 
basis other than a determined pro- 
portion? Some other basis might well 
prove acceptable to the U.S.S.R. and 
other members. 

Likewise, were the United States and 
other Western powers as firmly op- 
posed to discussion on a percentage 
basis now as two years ago? New 
elements and circumstances might 
have led to a change in their opinions. 
For instance, there had been the re- 
armament programs of the last two 
years, and there was Mr. Malik’s 
categoric declaration of two days be- 
fore that he was proposing the re- 
duction of the “existing” armaments 
and armed forces. The proportion was 
possibly different now among _ the 
powers from what it was two years 
before. ; 

“We are appealing here,” said Mr. 
Santa Cruz, “to the good faith of the 
representative of the Soviet Union to 
give some clarification of the proposals 
he has made.” 


APPREHENSIONS SHARED BY GREECE Speak- 
ing on May 14, Alexis Kyrou, of 
Greece, wondered whether the Com- 
mission, instead of progressing or 
even marking time, was not actually 
receding to a perilous point. He 
asked whether the sterile exchanges of 
the Commission deserved to be called 
discussion, for discussion implied a 
desire to reach concrete results by 
mutual concessions. Soviet insistence 
On positions it had taken since 1946 
did not reveal “even a particle of co- 
Operative spirit.” 

The role of the Disarmament Com- 
mission was to formulate recommen- 
dations for the world conference. The 
final word lay with the governments 
which would participate in that con- 
ference and which would also decide 
on the time of the entry into force 
of the plan suggested by the Com- 
mission. In the final analysis, the para- 
lyzing obstruction of any practical 
and technical approach to the disarm- 
ament problems was nipping the world 
conference in the bud. While paying 
abundant lip service to the cause of 
peace, the Soviet Union sidetracked 
the only way to the progressive elimi- 
nation of atomic weapons and of all 
other instruments adaptable to mass 
destruction, including the means of 
bacterial warfare. 

Mr. Kyrou supported the views of 
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the other representatives that the 
members should push forward in 
Committee I with the study of the 
proposals submitted by the United 
States on the essential principles for 
a disarmament program. A_ worthy 
purpose would be served if, in the 
course of this discussion, some in- 
volved notions of armaments and 
armed forces were at least cleared up. 
More than ever, the dire need was 
felt for a disarmament dictionary as 
suggested by Mr. von Balluseck. 


“CONCESSIONS” EXAMINED Examining 
the Soviet Union’s “so-called conces- 
sions” from its old proposals, J. E. 
Coulson, of the United Kingdom, 
dealt first with “inspection on a con- 
tinuing basis.” Mr. Malik had made 
the surprising statement that, if the 
United States would abandon the 
United Nations majority plan for 
atomic energy, he would be prepared 
to explain what the Soviet Union 
meant by control on a continuing 
basis. Did it mean, as Mr. Moch had 
suggested, that international inspec- 
tors should be permanently established 
at every point and at every stage of 
the entire atomic energy process, from 
the mines to the production of the 
fissionable materials? If it did, then 
Mr. Coulson agreed that there had 
been a significant advance in the 
Soviet Union position. Inspection of 
that sort would be a great deal more 
thorough than that proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. in the past. It would then 
be worth considering whether such 
inspection could form a satisfactory 
basis for an effective control system. 

Mr. Coulson suspected, however, 
that nothing as radical as that was 





intended by the Soviet Union phrase. 
Inspection on a _ continuing _ basis 
might mean no more than that the 
system of inspection should not be 
a once-for-all affair, but should con- 
tinue in operation for a considerable 
period, or perhaps indefinitely. That 
would obviously be necessary so long 
as any control system was in force, 
but it would have no bearing on the 
duties and powers of the inspectors 
or on the way in which the system 
of inspection would actually operate. 
It would, in fact, represent no conces- 
sion whatever on the part of the 
Soviet Union and would do nothing 
to narrow the gap between the two 
positions. 

Furthermore, the phrase was quali- 
fied by the provision that the inspec- 
tion could not interfere in the domes- 
tic affairs of states. Mr. Malik had 
explained that this meant that the 
international control organ and _ its 
representatives would have the right 
to conduct special inspecting missions 
in cases of suspicions of violations of 
the agreement on the prohibition of 
the atomic weapon, But did this mean 
that the representatives of the control 
organ would be allowed to visit any 
suspected plant or mine in the Soviet 
Union without specific Soviet permis- 
sion in each case, and would in fact 
have the necessary facilities? This was 
a point on which there would have to 
be some assurance, because, otherwise, 
the operations of the controllers could 
be blocked at every turn, 


QUESTION OF SIMULTANEITY Another so- 
called concession, Mr. Coulson con- 
tinued, was that prohibition and con- 
trol of atomic weapons might be put 





LEFT TO RIGHT: Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United Kingdom; Selim Sarper, of Turkey; Francis 
Lacoste, of France; and Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., before one of the disarmament meetings. 
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into effect simultaneously, This was 
an important point, but statements 
which the Soviet Union representa- 
tive in the Committee had himself 
made on the subject were contradic- 
tory. If the decision the Commission 
was being asked to take was to result 
in immediate prohibition of the atomic 
weapon, then this prohibition had to 
come into effect long before control 
was established. If, on the other hand, 
prohibition and control were to come 
into effect simultaneously, then the 
initial decision—to prohibit the atomic 
weapon— would be only a decision in 
principle and could have no immediate 
result. 

If Mr. Malik meant that a General 
Assembly decision to prohibit atomic 
weapons would have immediate re- 
sults, Mr. Coulson continued, perhaps 
he could say precisely what those 
results should be. If he could not do 
so, then such a decision must be re- 
garded simply as a decision in prin- 
ciple or a paper promise “which would 
—to use Mr, Malik’s own words— 
‘create an illusion and deceive world 
public opinion by implying that the 
Disarmament Commission had actual- 
ly done something or prepared some- 
thing, when in fact the decision itself 
would not mean the reduction of arm- 
aments and the prohibition of atomic 
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weapons. 


“THERE IS STILL HOPE” Jules Moch, of 
France, agreed with Mr. Coulson and 
considered that Mr. Kyrou had been 
over-pessimistic. It was true that the 
Commission was marking time and 
had not progressed very far, yet the 
members were still together. So long 
as they continued to discuss these 
matters, there was still hope. 

Although they were often hampered 
by the different meanings given to the 
same words in different languages, 
they must remember that, if they 
wanted to draft a glossary such as 
Mr. von Balluseck had suggested, or 
to discuss it, this merely involved an- 
other form of discussion of the sub- 
stance of the question. The moment 
one wished to define the words “con- 
tinuing inspection” for the glossary, 
one would be obliged to deal with 
the problem itself. 

The obstacle confronting the Com- 
mission was precisely the problem of 
defining control, and, once a control 
formula was agreed on, everything 
else would be plain sailing. But a 
majority decision, or even unanimity 
less One vote, was not enough. There 
had to be a unanimous vote for any 
plan to be accepted by the world 
conference. The Soviet Union, in re- 
fusing to examine with the other mem- 
bers the concept of inspection on a 
continuing basis, was making un- 
animity impossible. 

Mr. Moch was prepared to guaran- 
tee that, if Mr. Malik would tell the 
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members what was in his mind, and 
if the solution he proposed was recog- 
nized by the experts as being as 
effective as the United Nations plan, 
Or more so, the French delegation 
would be prepared to accept it. Then 
the ground would be clear for reach- 
ing definite and favorable decisions. 


“TRINITARY PRINCIPLE’ Mr. Malik, in 
turn, declared that the United States 
had rejected outright any possibility 
of international control or of inspec- 
tion on a periodic or continuing basis. 
The United States had made it clear 
that nothing but ownership would do. 
On the basis of outright ownership, it 
wanted to own, to operate, to manage. 
How, therefore, could one speak of 
the details of a system of control on 
a continuing basis when the United 
States rejected that system outright 
and stated that the only system it 
would accept was one based on owner- 
ship and management? The Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, wanted to 
set up a system of control on a basis 
of continuing inspection. Understand- 
ing could be reached on details, pro- 
vided the system was acceptable to 
everyone. 

The United States “trinitary prin- 
ciple’—to own, to operate, to exploit 
—would not be international control, 
but an international cartel. 

As long as the United States in- 
sisted that international control should 
be carried out by setting up a com- 
mercial atomic  super-trust, which 
would be in the hands of United 
States capital, it would serve no use- 
ful purpose to speak of the details of 
a system of control based on con- 
tinuing inspection. 

The system of control proposed by 
the United States would legalize and 
legitimize the further production of 
the atomic weapon. The United States 
representative had spoken of a period 
of two years, but the United States 
rearmament race was supposed to last 
for another two years, 


RADICAL SOLUTION As to simultaneity, 
Mr. Malik explained the Soviet posi- 
tion as follows: 

“Let us decide,” he said, “that we 
shall prohibit the atomic weapon and 
institute international control on the 
understanding that the prohibition 
and control will enter into force simul- 
taneously. Let us exert every effort 
to create a strong international con- 
trol organ as rapidly as possible. It 
should be an _ international control 
organ and not a United States control 
organ. It should be one that is on a 
multilateral basis. Let us endow it 
with great power so as to enable us 
to set up control in all countries, so 
that it could weigh and feel and 
touch and look into and inspect every- 
thing, in order to carry out proper 
control. There should be a system of 


inspection on a continuing basis.” 

But the United States would not 
agree to that. It wanted to own, to 
operate, to exploit. That was the nub 
of the dispute. If the United States 
persisted in that position, the deadlock 
would continue. 


UNITED NATIONS PLAN Mr, Cohen re- 
plied that Mr. Malik had spoken in 
misleading terms about the United 
Nations plan. The term “ownership” - 
did not contemplate any super-mo- 
nopoly on a commercial basis. It had 
nothing to do with private profits. 
It did not contemplate strict control 
by United States capitalists. It did 
contemplate a multilateral, an inter- 
national plan. 

If such a plan could be branded as 
an American-controlled scheme, Mr. 
Cohen wondered if any form of inter- 
national control not subject to Soviet 
veto would not be similarly branded 
when it suited the Soviet Union’s pur- 
pose, 

“If we cannot agree on a multi- 
lateral international control plan with- 
out the veto,” he said, “then any 
effective international control is ex- 
cluded, whether it is the United Na- 
tions plan or any other plan.” 

The United States believed that 
there must be agreement on indepen- 
dent international control, not subject 
to the veto. The sole object of the 
United States was to ensure prohibi- 
tion in practice of atomic weapons and 
to ensure the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. 

What Mr. Malik had said about 
avoiding the prohibition of atomic 
weapons was a misrepresentation. The 
United States was concerned to find 
an effective means of eliminating 
atomic weapons. As to safeguards 
necessary to ensure such a result, it 
did not care whether they were des- 
cribed as “ownership” or as “control,” 
as long as there were safeguards. 

The safeguards were all set up in 
the second report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission and were dis- 
cussed in the United Nations in 1947 
and 1948. The central factor was that 
large-scale development of atomic 
energy resulted automatically in the 
production of nuclear fuel. Such fuel 
could be used in weapons with a 
relatively small effort and requiring 
small installations. For those reasons, 
the broad purpose of safeguards in the 
field of atomic energy was to prevent 
nuclear fuel in dangerous quantities 
from being accumulated or seized by 
any nation. 


CONTROL AGENCY'S OBJECTIVES The 
international control agency would 
have the following more specific 
objectives under the United Nations 
plan: to prevent preparation for 
atomic warfare; to lessen the possibil- 
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ity of one nation or group of nations 
achieving potential supremacy in the 
field of atomic energy; to give warn- 
ing to complying states of any breach 
of the treaty; and to dispel suspicions 
and false accusations. 

To accomplish these objectives, the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had decided that a measure 
of control over source materials, nu- 
clear fuels, and dangerous facilities, 
a control which was frequently des- 
cribed as “ownership,” was necessary. 

The Atomic Energy Commission 
established the necessity for  inter- 
national control and allocation of the 
quantities of uranium and thorium 
which were to be separated from their 
place in nature, the time and place of 
the further processing and_purifica- 
tion of source materials, and the size, 
use, and disposition of working stocks 
and stocks in transit. 

Without such a comprehensive inter- 
national control, there would be 
serious risk of the diversion of source 
material or of the accumulation of 
stocks with a view to subsequent di- 
version or seizure, The basic policies 
and provisions governing the exercise 
of this international control and di- 
rection had to be specified in the 
treaty or convention and implemented 
by the international agency. To ad- 
minister those controls effectively, the 
international agency, acting as trustee 


for all the signatory nations jointly, 
in accordance with the policies set 
forth in the treaty or convention, had 
to be given indisputable control of 


the source materials promptly after 


TWO FURLTHER 


At the opening of Committee I’s 
meeting on May 13, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
of China, the Chairman, recalled that, 
on March 28, the then Chairman of 
the Disarmament Commission had 
ruled that the Commission was not the 
proper forum in which to make or 
discuss charges such as those in re- 
gard to alleged germ warfare in Ko- 
rea. Making two supplementary rul- 
ings, Dr. Tsiang then said that it was 
equally improper to discuss methods 
Or agencies for investigating such 
charges or to present or circulate 
documents purporting to substantiate 
Or prove them. Naturally, however, 
members were not debarred from dis- 
cussing elimination of germ warfare 
as one of the weapons of mass de- 
struction, he emphasized. 

When these rulings were challenged 
by Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
the Committee upheld them, the first 
by a vote of 11-1, the second by a 
vote of 9-1, with Chile and Pakistan 
abstaining. 

Explaining his vote, Hernan Santa 
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their separation from their natural 
deposits. 


EXCLUSIVE RIGHT International security 
required that the right of decision in 
regard to the disposition of this ma- 
terial lay with the international agency, 
within the terms of the treaty or con- 
vention. Therefore, no nation or per- 
son had any right in any circumstances 
to dispose of or to possess those ma- 
terials or facilities. The agency’s au- 
thority with respect to source ma- 
terials or nuclear fuels included the 
exclusive right to move or lease the 
material, the right to use and to pro- 
duce energy from them, and the same 
rights for all products formed from 
them. No. disposition of material 
could be made without the permission 
of the agency. 

It was proposed that the agency 
should acquire the source material 
for an agreed price. The agency would 
not be permitted to sell those ma- 
terials, but could lease them for au- 
thorized uses. Likewise, the agency’s 
authority with respect to dangerous 
facilities included the right to make 
decisions on their allocation, con- 
struction, and operation within the 
terms of the treaty or convention, 

The useful and non-dangerous pro- 
ducts of those plants would be made 
available to the nations under fair 
and equitable arrangements. The 
agency’s authority over facilities with- 
in a nation included the right of po- 
ssession, operation, and disposition, 
subject to the terms of the treaty or 
convention. The agency could not sell 


RULINGS ON GERM 


Cruz, of Chile, considered the first 
point clear. As for the second, he did 
not see how a delegation could be pre- 
vented from submitting any sort of 
a document and having it circulated. 
Any delegation, he said, had the right 
to submit documents which it wished 
to. It was a different matter, of 
course, to discuss them out of order. 
Mr. Malik regarded the original 
ruling as completely illegal, because 
it was adopted by a “mechanical vot- 
ing system”—the majority of the so- 
called Anglo-American bloc in the 
United Nations—and he also regarded 
Dr. Tsiang as being in an illegal posi- 
tion. The purpose behind this new 
ruling, he charged, was to prevent him 
from reading into the record a reply 
by the Foreign Minister of the Ko- 
rean Democratic People’s Republic to 
a letter from the Director of the In- 
ternational Committee of the Red 
Cross, which Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, 
had read at the previous meeting. 
Despite the ruling, Mr. Malik re- 
served his right to read the full text 


WAREBARE 


dangerous facilities. The agency’s au- 
thority over a power plant would not 
include the right to shut down such a 
plant at will. It did include responsi- 
bility to operate facilities in such a 
way as not to endanger health, and 
the responsibility for any damage. 

Ownership would be vested in the 
international agency in the sense that 
it would exercise a trust on behalf of 
the signatory states jointly in order 
that it should have the final right of 
decision in regard to the disposition of 
source material, nuclear fuels, and the 
operation of dangerous facilities. But 
the nations could not be expected to 
give unlimited discretionary powers to 
the agency, and the plan therefore 
set out the provisions which were to 
govern the location, mining, produc- 
tion, distribution, and use of source 
material and nuclear fuel, as well as 
dangerous facilities, It would then be 
the duty and responsibility of the inter- 
national agency to implement those 
provisions. 


SERVANT OF THE NATIONS Under the 
plan, Mr. Cohen emphasized, the 
agency would be the servant and not 
the master of the signatory nations: 
no nation was asked to buy “a pig in 
a poke” or to submit itself to any 
United States cartel. 

Under the plan, no nation would 
have proprietary right or rights of 
decision over source material, nuclear 
fuels, or dangerous facilities within 
their territory: a restriction designed 
not to give private profits to any car- 


CHARGES 


of that reply. The real reason for the 
ruling, he declared, was the desire to 
hide facts from the Commission and 
to prevent the reading to the Commis- 
sion of a document which was un- 
favorable to “the United States ag- 
gressor which is using bacterial war- 
fare in Korea.” Mr. Malik also de- 
manded that the Secretariat circulate 
the letter as an official document of 
the Commission. 

Commenting on Mr. Malik’s re- 
marks, Mr. Kyrou said that at the 
previous meeting Mr. Malik had at- 
tacked the International Committee 
of the Red Cross on the alleged 
grounds that it was not international 
and that it had helped Hitlerite Ger- 
many during the Second World War. 
Answering those charges, Mr. Kyrou 
had read quotations from a cable sent 
by the Secretary-General of the Red 
Cross Committee to Mr. Malik him- 
self. Nothing relating to charges on 
germ warfare was contained in the 
cable or had been read by himself, 
Mr. Kyrou said. 
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tel, but to ensure the prohibition of 
atomic weapons. 

The agency also would have certain 
authority in detecting secret activities 
and in research. All activities and 
facilities in the field had either to be 
managed or licensed by the agency. 

With regard to research, the agency 
should have positive research and 
development responsibility in order to 
remain in the forefront of atomic 
knowledge and be more effective in 
promoting the beneficial use of atomic 
energy and eliminating its destructive 
uses. 

The United States was concerned 
with the elimination of atomic weap- 
ons and therefore with the creation 
of a system which would produce that 
result. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSALS AWAITED If the new 
proposals were intended to go beyond 
the inadequate Soviet proposals of 
1947, the information necessary to 
show that fact had not been given. It 
was even not clear whether the Soviet 
Union might not have retreated from 
those proposals, for it now maintained 
that the international control organ 
was not entitled to interfere in the 
domestic : affairs of states in the ex- 
ercise of its functions. 

What authority, in addition to 
those enumerated in the Soviet Union 
proposal of 1947, would be granted to 
the international agency under the 
new suggestions? What safeguard, if 
any, did the Soviet Union propose 
beyond those set forth in the 1947 
proposals? 

It was no good for the Soviet rep- 
resentative to go on saying that all 
would be well if a decision were 
simply taken in principle on prohibi- 
tion and on the establishment of a 
control system. The control system 
proposed by the Soviet Union, so far 
as it had been explained, was inade- 
quate and not acceptable. Further, 
there was the other all-important 
question: what would be the practi- 
cal effect of taking a decision in prin- 
ciple on prohibition? 

The Soviet representative had said 
that the prohibition would not become 
effective until the control system went 
into effect. If that was the case, why 
did the Soviet Union want an im- 
mediage decision in principle on prohi- 
bition? It would seem more realistic 
to work out the details of a control 
system which would really prohibit 
the atomic bomb. That would be some- 
thing more than a promise or a deci- 
sion in principle. 

“If we could agree on that,” Mr. 
Cohen asserted, “we could all work 
together in using atomic energy for 
the betterment of mankind. What we 
need here in order to make progress 
is some indication from the Soviet 
representative that his Government is 
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prepared to agree to discuss sensible 
and realistic proposals.” 


EXPLANATIONS LACKING Answers were 
still awaited to several questions asked 
of Mr. Malik. He had still not ex- 
plained, for example, precisely how 
his Government visualized the pro- 
cess of inspection on a continuing 
basis or what his Government meant 
by saying that this inspection, although 
on a continuing basis, should not 
interfere in the domestic affairs of 
states. He had not explained how an 
inspection system alone would en- 
sure effective prohibition of atomic 
weapons, 

Because of translation difficulties 
the English word “control,” for in- 
stance, had different connotations in 
Russian—perhaps the discussion would 
go more profitably if those difficult 
words were left aside for a time and 
members talked in specific operational 
terms: what would be done? who 
would do it? and how would it be 
done? If Mr. Malik would make spe- 
cific and detailed proposals in those 
terms, the United States would ex- 
amine them with great care and with 
an open mind, 


POINTS CONFIRMED Commenting on 
Mr. Cohen’s statement, Mr. Malik said 
that it confirmed all his points—that 
the United States plan of control did 
not call for the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon but merely sought to 
launch a gradual and progressive seiz- 
ure by an atomic super-trust of all 
types of enterprises for the extr>ction 
of atomic raw materials and for the 
production of atomic energy, while 
postponing any prohibition to a remote 
and indeterminate future. There was 
no need to prepare a glossary to in- 
terpret the three important words— 
to own, to operate, to exploit—which 
meant the same thing in all languages. 

Furthermore, the ruling circles of 
the United States wanted to intervene 
fully, comprehensively, and on a con- 
tinuing basis in the internal affairs of 
other states. But to this the Soviet 
Union could not agree. The rights 
and prerogatives of the international 
control organ had to be circumscribed 
by a broad convention. 


Mr. Malik argued that the Soviet 
Union’s concession—advancing from 
periodic inspection to inspection on a 
continuing basis—was a long step 
forward. On the other hand, the 
United States would not move one inch 
toward a rapprochment. The Soviet 
Union called for “a system of inter- 
national control on a true international] 
basis, on the basis of equal participa- 
tion by all parties to such a system, 
the parties being independent and 
sovereign states. We say that this 
should be an inter-governmental sys- 
tem of international control, that it 
should be political in nature and 


should not be commercial in nature. 
It should be based on buying and 
selling.” 


QUESTION OF VETO Moreover, Mr. 
Cohen was trying to confuse the facts 
with regard to the so-called veto, to 
create the impression that the Soviet 
Union was in favor of a veto in the 
day-to-day work of the international 
control body, which had been denied 
by the U.S.S.R. in 1946 and 1947 
and repeatedly since. The United 
States, on the other hand, was in favor 
of another kind of veto to be wielded 
by monopolistic capitalists in the con- 
trol organ. It ‘Wanted to repeat what 
happened in Iran with the British own- 
ership of Iranian oil; in Chile, where 
an American company controlled Chil- 
ean copper; and in Bolivia, where an 
American company controlled Bo- 
livian tin, 

The Soviet Union had been told 
that it should submit amendments, but 
there was nothing to which amend- 
ments could be proposed. There were 
no proposals for the reduction of ar- 
maments or for the prohibition of the 
atomic weapon—only proposals for 
the collection of information. 

The Soviet Union believed, said 
Mr. Malik, that full information 
should be submitted without delay on 
all types of weapons, including the 
atomic weapons, but first the question 
had to be settled whether there was 
to be prohibition of the atomic wea- 
pon and disarmament. Complete in- 
formation should be submitted within 
One month from the date of adoption 
of decisions on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and disarmament. 

No amendments had been submitted 
to the Soviet Union proposals, because 
there was no desire to discuss those 
questions. The one purpose of the 
United States was to collect informa- 
tion on conventional armaments and 
to keep information on its atomic 
weapons secret. Thus the two sides 
were talking at cross purposes, and, if 
they continued to do so, they would 
never get anywhere. 


NO COMMERCIAL CONSIDERATIONS = In 
reply, Mr. Cohen reiterated that the 
United Nations plan, whether perfect 
or imperfect, whether satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory, was not motivated by 
commerical considerations; that it was 
a plan for international control, and 
not for United States control; and that 
the United States proposal for disclos- 
ure and verification was not a plot to 
obtain intelligence information. 

In response to further questions by 
Mr. Malik regarding the “commercial 
business” nature of the proposed in- 
ternational agency, Mr. Cohen stressed 
that the central point was the control 
of the materials from the time they 
left the mines, in order to prevent their 
diversion for purposes of war or for 
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use in war. The plan developed for 
ownership was only incidental to that 
control. The United States was con- 
cerned not about the conception of 
ownership but about control. 

There was provision in the plan 
for the purchase and lease of the 
material. But that was a detail of 
financing which was not related to 
profit at all, no more than any public 
undertaking carried on by the state 
for the people. 

The question of how to finance 
those tasks if it was decided to go 
ahead was not wholly one of getting 
money from outside capitalists, When 
the organization received supplies, it 
had something of value which was a 
basis of credit, and it was a technical 
device to perfect control. There might 
be some difficult financial problems, 
but they were problems of public 
finance, not private finance; of the 
public interest, and not of private 
cartels. 


NO NEED TO BUY AND SELL Mr. Moch, 
too, reminded Mr. Malik that the 
former Atomic Energy Commission 
had not gone into the question of in- 
ternational ownership in detail. He 
suggested that Mr. Malik consider the 
possibility of setting up an inter-gov- 
ernmental co-operative which would 
certainly not be a capitalist organ, 
which would seek no profit, and in 
which each state would be interested 
on a pro rata basis in accordance with 
the consumption of atomic energy. 

He did not think it necessary to 
buy and sell in order to determine 
exact quantities. It would seem possi- 
ble merely to list, weigh, stock, and 
install and then to know precisely 
what was produced and what had 
gone out. It was in this field that the 
formula of control continuing in all 
stages might lead to the same result 
desired by the specialists in buying 
and selling materials, 

That buying and selling should not 
raise any problem other than _ the 
credit problem, in which bankers were 
expert. The plan did not require.the 
action of those great trusts which Mr. 
Malik so greatly feared. 

When Mr. Malik asked where, in 
the system proposed, there was any 
place for the prohibition of the atomic 
weapon, Mr. Moch countered by ask- 
ing if Mr. Malik meant the symbolic 
act of taking a decision or the entrance 
into force of prohibition. If it was 
that, he would reply that that decision 
would come into force at the moment 
when the international organ was 
ready to operate. 


DISARMAMENT “GLOSSARY” Referring, 
on May 16, to comments on his sug- 
gestion for a disarmament dictionary 
or alphabet, Mr. von Balluseck agreed 
that “glossary” might better describe 
it. Once members were in agreement 
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on definitions, they could more easily 
build up schemes and plans. 

He realized that, in determining 
these definitions, they sometimes 
could not help touching on matters of 
substance and of over-all policy, and 
that sometimes the over-all policy 
would have an influential bearing on 
the definition. It was therefore likely 
that definition and policy, inter-related 
as they were, would often come up to- 
gether. Yet he believed that it would 
be useful to lay more stress on the 
definitions and at an earlier stage than 
had been done so far, for this would 
give a clearer understanding of what 
precisely the members wanted to 
achieve and how far they were willing, 
able, and justified to go. 

The discussions had confirmed his 
belief that basic notions had to be 
cleared up first. Each proposal should 
be entirely clear in its own termin- 
ology or accompanied by a list of defi- 
nitions of the basic terms used. Al- 
though the Committee was dealing 
with a problem which had its political 
sides, that problem finally had to be 
solved in a technical manner. Of 
course, each plan was based on a po- 
litical conception, and that conception 
in itself might be a debatable point; 
but, with prior technical clarification, 
members might be better able to gauge 
its real significance. 

Mr. Malik commented that prep- 
aration of a dictionary might lead the 
Commission away from the solution 
of its basic tasks. If the Commission 
were successful in solving the problem 
of the reduction of armaments and the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon, 
then the solution of questions of tech- 
nical details would follow naturally 


without difficulty. Experience had 
shown that the preparation of a glos- 
sary Or dictionary in any field was a 
laborious and time-consuming process. 
Meanwhile, the arms race would con- 
tinue and the threat of a new war. 


THREE POSTULATES After further dis- 
cussion, during which Mr. Moch and 
Mr. Kyrou supported the arguments 
of Mr. von Balluseck, Mr. Moch 
asked Mr. Malik if they were at 
least agreed on three postulates: 

“The decision to reduce conven- 
tional armaments and to_ prohibit 
atomic weapon$ must be taken im- 
mediately. 

“That decision comes into force at 
the same time as a certain control. 

“That control can never come into 
force because the Soviet Union does 
not accept the United Nations plan. 
Moreover, the Soviet Union does not 
supply us with data which would en- 
able us to determine that its plan for 
inspection on a continuing basis is a 
better or no less effective system than 
the United Nations plan, which is the 
condition for a substitution of the one 
for the other.” 

If those three postulates were cor- 
rect, Mr. Moch said, he would begin 
to be less optimistic. He still wished 
to believe that the first and second 
were correct in Mr. Malik’s mind but 
that Mr. Malik would change his at- 
titude on the third and would supply 
the members with the means of dis- 
covering whether they could establish 
a better or no less effective system on 
the basis of continuing inspection or 
control. 

Mr. Malik replied that he wished to 
see Mr. Moch’s postulates on paper. 


ADOPTION OF FIRST REPORT 
BY DISARMAMENT COMMISSION 


EVELOPMENTS since the Dis- 

armament Commission — was 
established on January 11, 1952, are 
noted briefly in the Commission’s first 
report, adopted on May 28. Annexed 
are relevant documents, together with 
verbatim records of twelve meetings 
of the Commission, seven meetings 
of Committee I, and five meetings of 
Committee II. 

“The discussions in the Commis- 
sion and its two Committees are con- 
tinuing,” the report says, “and the 
Commission will submit further re- 
ports.” 

The Commission’ discussed — the 
draft report at three meetings on May 
22 and 28. Eleven members voted in 
favor, and the Soviet Union voted 
against because the report failed to 
propose any measures for reducing 
armaments, prohibiting the atomic 
weapon, or outlawing bacterial war- 
fare. 


The Commission had been unable 
to make progress, said Joao Carlos 
Muniz, of Brazil, because the Soviet 
Union regarded it as little more than 
a sounding board for propaganda. The 
U.S.S.R. had refused to explain its 
plan of control and to envisage any 
possibility of agreeing with the so- 
called Baruch plan. However, Brazil 
refused to be discouraged, and, al- 
though called on to approve a progress 
report that showed no progress at all, 
had not abandoned hope of agreement. 

Yakov A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., 
termed Mr. Muniz’s statement slan- 
derous. He blamed the “sad spectacle” 
on the refusal by the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France to 
present any realistic scheme or to 
adopt the U.S.S.R. proposals for the 
reduction of armaments and the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon. Also, 
under the pressure of those three 
powers, he said, the Commission had 
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turned away from considering the con- 
demnation and prohibition of the use 
of bacterial weapons. 

FORCES OF BIG FOUR The armed forces 
of those three states totalled more than 
5,400,000 and continued to rise rapid- 
ly, Mr. Malik reiterated. They ex- 
ceeded by several times the numbers 
in 1939 and by more than twice those 
of the Soviet Union, which were now 
equal to 1939 pre-war strength. 

Percentages of the armed forces to 
population were 2.32 for the United 
States, 2.04 for the United Kingdom, 
2.12 for France, and 1.25 for the So- 
viet Union. In the United States there 
was one soldier to every square mile; 
in the United Kingdom, almost eleven; 
in France, four; but in the Soviet 
Union only one to every three square 
miles. It was therefore a slanderous 
invention, Mr. Malik declared, to say 
that the armed forces of the Soviet 
Union exceeded those of the other 
three powers. 

The Soviet Union had made new 
and important proposals on the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon and 
the control of the observance of that 
prohibition, but, in the last five years, 
the other three powers had not 
changed their position in any way. 

Mr. Malik had used a whole set 
of artificial criteria in trying to demon- 
Strate the weakness of the Soviet 
Union army, and all his figures meant 
exactly nothing, argued Jules Moch, 
of France. Mr, Malik himself had 
said that criteria were artificial, so 
he should not delve into mathematical 
criteria. 

To this Mr. Malik replied that per- 
haps he had convinced Mr. Moch that 
criteria were artificial and there was 
no use holding off a reduction of 
armaments pending the formulation 
of a whole set of criteria. Perhaps Mr. 
Moch would take the next step and 
agree, as the Soviet Union proposed, 
that armaments should be reduced by 
one-third or perhaps by one-half. 


BACTERIAL WARFARE Taking up Mr. 
Malik’s references to bacterial warfare, 
Benjamin V. Cohen clarified the posi- 
tion of the United States. The Soviet 
Union had signed and ratified the 1925 
Protocol, but with the reservation that 
it ceased to be binding with reference 
to states whose armed forces or allies 
failed to respect it. 

The United States signed but did 
not ratify the Protocol, for the United 
States Senate did not regard it as the 
best way to meet the problem of gas 
warfare. In the Second World War, 
the United States did not use such 
warfare, although probably the pre- 
cautionary preparations by the United 
States and the United Kingdom in this 
field deterred Hitler from resorting 
to it. 

After the bitter experience of find- 
ing that the paper pledges of some 
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states were valueless, President Tru- 
man withdrew the Protocol from the 
Senate in 1947. In that Protocol, the 
Soviet Union did not agree to stop 
manufacturing weapons for gas or 
bacterial warfare; it did not even 
promise not to use such warfare; it 
merely promised, in effect, not to use 
such weapons first. 

“NO SECURITY” “With the Soviet prac- 
tice of accusing others of what they 
themselves may plan to do,” Mr. 
Cohen stated, “we entertain fear that 
they would have no qualms about 
making a false accusation and im- 
mediately thereafter feeling free to 
launch a bacterial warfare atttack.” 

Thus, if every Member of the 
United Nations were to sign the Pro- 
tocol, the Soviet Union, having al- 
ready made false charges about Unit- 
ed Nations use of bacterial warfare 
in Korea, would immediately claim to 
be free, under its own reservation, to 
use such warfare against any United 
Nations Member. There was no se- 
curity in an arrangement such as that. 

In a world where some nations cov- 
ered all their activities with secrecy, 
research was the only means to devise 
defences against the sudden use of 
bacterial warfare by possible aggres- 
sors, and the United States made no 
effort to conceal the fact of its re- 
search. 

“We want to eliminate such 
weapons,” Mr. Cohen asserted. “Only 
after this is accomplished can the 
people of the world have some feeling 
of security.” 

The important problem was not a 
27-year-old Protocol which had _be- 
come obsolete, however, but what na- 
tions were willing to do to bring about 
a foolproof system of arms reduction 
that would include the elimination of 
all weapons of mass destruction. 

In order to deflect attention from its 

refusal even to make a serious effort 
to reach an agreement On such a pro- 
gram, the Soviet Union had contrived 
a scheme to focus attention on the 
1925 Protocol, which offered no se- 
curity because it provided no safe- 
guards. 
PART OF GENERAL PROGRAM The true 
solution, Mr. Cohen continued, lay in 
establishing a system to eliminate the 
possibility of bacterial warfare by 
eliminating bacterial weapons — and 
making sure that those weapons were 
eliminated. 

“That is what the United States 
wants to bring about,” he said. It 
could not be done, however, merely 
by a paper pledge, but only as part 
of a general program of regulation, 
limitation, and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and armaments. Bac- 
terial weapons could be eliminated 
only if certain states were willing, like 
the United States, to establish an effec- 
tive system of safeguards. The tech- 


nical safeguards would differ, of 
course, but the all-important safe- 
guard was an open world, where no 
state could develop the military 
strength necessary for aggression with- 
out other states having ample warning 
and opportunity to protect themselves. 
Other feasible safeguards could be de- 
veloped, but so long as the existing 
situation prevailed, all nations had to 
be prepared to defend themselves. 
CHARGE OF “CAMOUFLAGE” In reply, 
Mr. Malik charged that Mr. Cohen 
had recklessly slandered the Soviet 
Union. Nevertheless, he had had to 
concede that the Soviet Union had 
stated that it would never be the first 
to use criminal weapons; also that the 
United States had failed to make any 
such statement and had failed to ratify 
the Geneva Convention. 

The United States had not stated 
that it condemned or opposed chemi- 
cal warfare, bacterial warfare, or 
bacterial weapons. It had not pro- 
posed anything else in place of the 
Protocol. When the U.S.S.R. pro- 
posed that the Commission should con- 
sider the inadmissibility of the use of 
bacterial weapons and of recourse to 
bacterial warfare, and the calling to 
account of those guilty of such war- 
fare, the United States voted against. 

Talk of the necessity of a universal 
disarmament program was being used 
to camouflage violation of the Proto- 
col in Korea and the United States’ 
refusal to give any pledge with regard 
to its own use of bacterial weapons. 

But the facts were universally 
known: the United States aggressors 
in Korea had used bacterial weapons 
804 times, according to incomplete 
official data supplied by the Chinese 
People’s and the Korean People’s 
Governments. 





ACCESSION OF ITALY 
TO GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


The Government of Italy has de- 
posited at United Nations Headquar- 
ters its instrument of accession to the 
Convention on Genocide. The instru- 
ment, signed by President Luigi Ein- 
audi, makes Italy the thirty-eighth 
party to the Convention and the elev- 
enth non-Member nation to accede. 

The Italian accession made no res- 
ervations to the Convention’s provi- 
sions and accepted all the reservations 
which have been made by six of the 
states parties. 

Other non-Members of the United 
Nations which have become parties to 
the Convention are Bulgaria, Cam- 
bodia, Ceylon, Jordan, Hungary, the 
Republic of Korea, Laos, Monaco, 
Romania, and Viet Nam. 

The Convention on the Prevention 
and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide, adopted unanimously by 
the Assembly on December 9, 1948, 
came into force on January 12, 1951. 
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CONTINUED DEADLOCK IN 


KOREA 


OVER REPATRIATION OF PRISONERS 


HE cease-fire talks in Korea fol- 

lowed a consistent pattern  be- 
tween May 28 and June 7. On one 
side, the Chinese-North Koreans 
charged repeatedly that the United 
Nations Command was attempting to 
retain Chinese-North Korean prison- 
ers against their will and insisted that 
the Geneva Convention had to be the 
basis for settling the prisoner-of-war 
issue. On the other side, the United 
Nations Command continued to em- 
phasize its proposal for an impartial 
rescreening of prisoners of war at ex- 
change points so that the Chinesc- 
North Koreans might be assured that 
all prisoners except those who vio- 
lently opposed repatriation would be 
repatriated. 

On June 7, Major-General William 
K. Harrison, Jr., senior United Na- 
tions Command representative at the 
Pan Mun Jom negotiations, told the 
Chinese-North Koreans: “Your re- 
fusal’to accept this completely rea- 
sonable offer shows only that you fear 
to confirm what the world already 
knows—that thousands of your per- 
sonnel absolutely will not return to 
your control.” 


SCREENING EXPLAINED Earlier, General 
Harrison had explained in detail the 
screening process which determined 
what prisoners of war would forcibly 
resist repatriation. He recounted how 
seven specific questions were asked of 
each prisoner by especially trained 
United Nations Command interview- 
ers. Only those who indicated clearly 
that they would risk their physical 
safety, if not their lives, to avoid re- 
turn to Chinese-North Korean terri- 
tory were placed in the no-repatria- 
tion status, 

Later, the transcript of prisoner-of- 
war staff officer meetings was quoted 
to prove that this screening process, 
now objected to by the Chinese-North 
Koreans, was actually carried out at 
their suggestion. The screening was 
done by the fairest means possible 
and with the full acquiescence of the 
other side, the United Nations Com- 
mand stated. 

The Chinese-North Korean delega- 
tion, however, kept asking “a series of 
questions concerning recent insurrec- 
tions by recalcitrant communist pris- 
oners in Unified Command camps.” 

“The usual charges of ‘barbarous 
massacre’ of these prisoners were also 
repeated again,” a United Nations 
Command communique stated. 

The daily Chinese-North Korean 
attacks charged the Command with 
“all kinds of inhuman, brutal, and 
barbarous methods, including mal- 
treatment, confinement, — starvation, 
torture, shooting, strafing, forced writ- 
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ing of blood petitions, forced tattoo- 
ing, and forced finger-printing.” The 
International Committee of the Red 
Cross was also branded as “an agency 
for covering up the crimes of murder- 
ers. 


QUESTIONS ON REPATRIATION On June 5, 
General Harrison proposed the fol- 
lowing series of questions to show the 
fallaciousness of the Chinese-North 
Korean demands for total repatria- 
tion: 

“Is it your desire that the United 
Nations Command force these people, 
against their will and at the point of 
a bayonet, to return to you? 

“Are you insisting that our side 
handcuff, chain, or otherwise bind 
these persons and ship them to you 
like cattle? 

“Are you suggesting that their hu- 
man rights be disregarded, that the 
United Nations Command force them 
to jeopardize their lives? 

“Is this the ‘reasonable’ basis on 
which you seek to settle the prisoner- 
of-war issue?” 

The Command pointed out that the 
other side, although neither signa- 
tories nor adherents to the Geneva 
Convention, attempted to claim that 
that document required that all pris- 
oners of war be repatriated, against 
their will and by force if necessary. 
QUESTIONS ON CONVENTION The next 
day General Harrison posed the fol- 
lowing additional questions to show 
that the Chinese-North Koreans had 
ignored the responsibilities of the 
Geneva Convention and applied their 
unilateral interpretation of that cov- 
enant: 

“Is it in your self-proclaimed ‘best 
spirit’ that you have reported to 
Geneva only 110 out of at least 65,- 
000 prisoners? 

“Of those 65,000 which you offi- 
cially claimed to have captured, what 
has happened to the 50,000 for whom 
you steadfastly give no satisfactory 
accounting? 

“Is it in accordance with the ‘best 
spirit’ that you incorporated thou- 
sands of captured personnel into your 
armed forces? 

“Is it in accordance with this same 
‘best spirit’ that you have callously 
denied access to your prisoner-of-war 
camps to any international benevo- 
lent society? 

“And how can you possibly distort 
the ‘best spirit’ of any covenant into 
your vicious refusal to effect a mu- 
tual exchange of the seriously sick 
and injured prisoners of war?” 

TALKS RECESSED At most of the daily 
meetings during this period, the 
United Nations Command proposed a 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S 
CONCERN AT SITUATION 


Secretary-General Trygve Lie said 
on June 6 that he had been much 
concerned over political developments 
in the Republic of Korea during the 
previous fortnight. He had been in 
consultation with the delegations at 
Headquarters and in daily communi- 
cation with the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea. On May 27, 
he cabled the Commission, strongly 
approving the action it had_ taken, 
and on June 5 he sent it the follow- 
ing message: 

“I have been following with deep 
anxiety the difficulties that exist be- 
tween the executive and legislative 
branches of the Government of the 
Republic of Korea and I have con- 
stantly and strongly endorsed the 
efforts of the United Nations Com- 
mission to co-operate with the Gov- 
ernment in ensuring conditions of 
political stability within the country. 

“Strict adherence to constitutional 
and democratic processes are all the 
more necessary in a country which 
must nurse and develop all of its 
resources to join Members of the 
United Nations in repelling aggression 
and in promoting economic recovery. 
It is, of course, the responsibility of 
the Korean people and representatives 
to choose their own public servants, 
but the United Nations, and especially 
those Members providing assistance 
in Korea, cannot remain unconcerned 
when arbitrary methods are used 
which threaten to destroy the roots 
of democratic government. From the 
beginning of the United Nations re- 
sponsibility in Korea, there has been 
a paramount concern, expressed in 
every discussion on Korea in United 
Nations organs, that conditions should 
be created which would encourage the 
steady development of democratic, 
constitutional government. 

“You have my continuing support 
in your efforts to assist the Govern- 
ment in bringing the crisis to an end 
and in bringing the blessings of good 
government to the Korean people. 

“I should be grateful to have you 
bring this message to the attention of 
the President of the Republic.” 

The Secretary-General’s message 
was handed to President Syngman 
Rhee by the Principal Secretary of 
the Commission on June 7. 


recess to enable the Chinese-North 
Koreans to reconsider their stand, 
but, on each occasion, the other side 
insisted on a meeting the next day, 
and the Command delegation agreed. 
At the conclusion of the inconclusive 
meeting on June 7, however, General 
Harrison stated: “It is apparent that 
your side may require a period of 
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KOREAN COMMISSION’S REQUEST 


FOR LIFTING OF 


ECENT political developments in 

the Republic of Korea have been 
the subject of exchanges between Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee and the United 
Nations Commission for the Unifica- 
tion and Rehabilitation of Korea. 
After conferring twice with the Presi- 
dent, the Commission wrote to him 
on May 28, urging the immediate 
lifting of martial law in Pusan and 
the release of arrested members of the 
National Assembly. 

The Commission recalled that it 
was one of its purposes “to co-operate 
as closely as possible with the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Korea in 
order to ensure and maintain condi- 
tions of political stability within the 
country.” 

“The sovereignty of the Republic of 
Korea is fully acknowledged by the 
United Nations,” the Commission 
pointed out. “However, the United 
Nations cannot but take an active in- 
terest in the political development of 
the country, in view of the fact that 
the free peoples of the world have 
made, and continue to make, enor- 
mous sacrifices in men and resources 
in order to ensure the independence, 
freedom, and welfare of the people 
of Korea.” 


OF CONTINUOUS CONCERN The obser- 
vance of the democratic guarantee 
and form of government given to the 
Korean people in their Constitution 
therefore remained a matter of con- 
tinuous concern to the United Nations. 
And the Government itself had re- 
peatedly recognized that the mainten- 
ance of a truly independent, demo- 
cratic, and prosperous state was, in 
prevailing circumstances, a task of 
such magnitude that international co- 
operation was welcomed. 





some duration in which to achieve a 
reorientation of your position.” He 
then suggested a recess until June 11, 
and, although the Chinese-North Ko- 
reans wished to meet as usual the next 
day, he left the conference tent for 
return on that date or at such time 
thereafter as the other side might de- 
sire. 

Liaison officers of the two sides met 
at the request of the Chinese-North 
Koreans on June 8, 9, and 10, when 
the latter renewed their demand for a 
plenary meeting. However, the United 
Nations Command delegation re- 
jected the proposal and declined to 
meet in plenary session earlier than 
June 11 unless there was some spe- 
cial circumstance which might pro- 
mote definite progress. 

The first plenary meeting after the 
recess, on June 11, was as unpro- 
ductive as those before. 
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MARTIAL LAW 


“It goes without saying,” the state- 
ment continued, “that the Commis- 
sion, representing the United Nations 
in Korea, does not take sides in any 
internal political conflict or contro- 
versy nor does it want to impair the 
recognized freedom of the Govern- 
ment to act within constitutional limits. 

“However, if, in the performance 
of its duties both to the Government 
of the Republic of Korea and to the 
United Nations, the Commission be- 
comes aware of any danger of viola- 
tion of the Constitution and funda- 
mental laws of the country, it is in- 
cumbent upon it to take action with- 
out delay.” 


MARTIAL LAW The Commission then 
recalled that martial law in several 
rural districts around Pusan and in 
the city itself had been enforced since 
May 25, and that the National As- 
sembly had voted “by a great major- 
ity” on May 28 for lifting martial law. 

“It has further come to the knowl- 
edge of the Commission that article 
49 of the Constitution and article 17 
of the law governing the enforcement 
of martial law have not been ob- 
served,” the Commission stated. “A 
number of Assemblymen have been 
arrested under martial law and are 
still under arrest, while others live in 
fear of arrest or detention and are 
thereby prevented from attending 
meetings of the Assembly. The Com- 
mission has been unable to ascertain 
from official sources the exact number 
of those who have been arrested or 
detained, or whom it is intended to 
arrest or detain.” 

The Commission then urged the 
immediate lifting of martial law in 
Pusan city and the release of the 
Assemblymen so that the Assembly 
might function normally and freely, 
with the attendance of all members 
without impediment or threat. This, 
of course, was without prejudice to the 
right to prosecute Assemblymen in 
accordance with the Constitution for 
infringement of laws. 

The Commission concluded that its 
good offices, as always, were available. 
PRESIDENT’S REPLY Replying on June 2, 
President Rhee informed the Commis- 
sion that martial law would be lifted 
as soon as the emergency conditions 


ceased or were mitigated to the point, 


where this was possible. 

Martial law had been proclaimed, 
he said, solely to counteract guerrilla 
activities. In its origin, it had no 
connection with the arrest or deten- 
tion of any Assemblyman or any other 
man for that matter. 

However, he added, “two of the 
well-known communist underground 


leaders have been recently caught 
and confessed that some Assemblyman 
is in league with the communists in 
the scheme to unify North and South 
Korea through peaceful negotiations.” 
Denying that he had engaged in a 
struggle for power, President Rhee 
stated that, when he was through with 
this political ‘conflict, it would be he 
and not his opponents who would 
help achieve the main purpose of the 
Commission’s mission in Korea. 

The President recalled that, at the 
time the Constitution was adopted— 
rather hastily to suit the urgent de- 
mands of the then prevailing situation 
—the understanding was that it was 
to be further democratized as soon 
as circumstances permitted. 

However, the Assembly had stub- 
bornly refused to democratize the 
Constitution, and there had been a 
widespread demand for dissolution 
of the Assembly—all seven recently 
elected provincial legislatures, tor ex- 
ample, had sent in resolutions de- 
manding such dissolution. 

The fundamental law of the demo- 
cratic state was the expressed will of 
the people, the President said, and 
“there is no individual or group of 
individuals who can supersede the will 
of the people in a democratic state.” 

His political opponents had insisted 
on adhering to the “letter” which was 
likely to be dead when severed trom 
the underlying “spirit” that had 
prompted it. The arrangement which 
would permit the more expedient 
method of electing the President by 
the Assembly aid provide a unicam- 
eral legislature aad been openly ad- 
mitted as being only temporary; and 
now the entire nation was opposed to 
that arrangement. 


EXCHANGE ON PUBLIC TRIAL On May 
31, the Commission and President 
Rhee had a further exchange of corre- 
spondence regarding a public trial for 
Assemblyman So Min Ho for the 
fatal shooting of a Republic of Korea 
army officer. The Commission had 
confirmed that he was to be tried by 
a court-martial. In view of the Presi- 
dent’s promise of May 26 that no As- 
semblyman would be tried except in 
public and with full facilities for the 
Commission and other international 
observers to be present and to follow 
the trial, the Commission asked to be 
informed of the place and hour of the 
court-martial so it could send repre- 
sentatives. It also asked that arrange- 
ments be made for the international 
press to attend and to report the trial. 

The court-martial opened on June 
7, with representatives of the Com- 
mission in attendance. 

Meanwhile, two weeks after the 
enforcement of martial law, the politi- 
cal situation continued to be the main 
subject of Commission discussions. 
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This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 


fifteenth of each month. 


scheduled for the three months following the date 
5 however, are 
information can be obtained: 


of major United Nations 
wherever possible. Further 


organs, 


meetings, from the Conference Section, United Nations, 
inter-governmental 


specialized agencies and other 


It lists meetings and conferences either 


in session or 
of publication. Meetings 
listed for a longer period 
for United Nations 
N. Y.; for meetings of 
organizations, from the 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s Office, United Nations, N. Y.; 


and for non-governmental 


organizations, 


from the Non-Governmental Organi- 


zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Meetings in Session 


since 
1946 
Jan. 17 Security Council 
Headquarters 
Feb. 4 Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters 
Advisory Com- 
Headquarters 


Dec. 14 
mittee 


1949 
Jan. 17 United Nations 
Commission for Palestine 
Headquarters 
Aug. 11 United Nations Truce Super- 
vision Organization in Palestine 
Jerusalem 


Headquarters 


Conciliation 


1950 

March 27 United 
Council for the 
Somaliland under 
tration 


Nations Advisory 
Trust Territory of 
Italian Adminis- 

Mogadiscio 


Nov. 20 United Nations Commission 
for the Unification and Rehabilita- 
tion of Korea Pusan and Tokyo 

1951 

Feb. 12 United 
In Er 


ritrea 
Mar. 5 Collective 


Commission 
Asmara 


Nations 


Measures Committee 
Headquarters 

Peace Observation Commission 
Headquarters 
Military Ob- 
Srinagar 


Mar. 16 


July 10 United 
server Group in 
1952 
Jan. 31) Peace Observation Commission 
Balkan Sub-Commission 
Headquarters 
Disarmament Commission 
Headquarters 
Feb. 6 United Nations Military Ob 
servers in Greece Salonika 
Feb. 11 United Nations Commission to 
Investigate Conditions of Free Eleec- 
tions in Germany Geneva 
May 20 Economic and Social Council- 
14th Session Headquarters 
June 2 Ad hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour—2nd Session Headquarters 
Trusteeship Council—1l1l1th Ses- 
Headquarters 
Commission 
Geneva 
Committee on Ad- 
Budgetary Ques 
Headquarters 


Nations 
India 


Feb. 4 


June 3 
sion 

June 4 
—4th 

June 12 Advisory 
ministrative and 
tions 


International Law 


Session 


Forthcoming Meetings 


1952 

June 16 
Board 
visory 


Permanent Central Opium 
and Narcotic Drugs Super- 
Body—7th Joint Session 

Geneva 
June 16 Economic Commission for 

Europe—Inland Transport Committee 

Working Party of Experts on Sta- 

tistical Information Geneva 
June 23 Group of Experts on Road 

Signs and Signals—3rd Session 

Headquarters 
June 2 Economie Commission for 

Europe—Inland Transport Commit- 

tee—Working Party on Co-ordination 

of Transport Geneva 
July 7 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Committee on Agricultural 

Problems Geneva 
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July 28) Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Working Party 
on Small Scale Industries Bangkok 

Aug. 4 Committee on Contributions 

Headquarters 


Aug. 7 (Tentative) Ad hoc Committee 
on Factors (Non-Self-Governing Ter- 
ritories) Headquarters 

Aug. 7 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Coal Committee—Trade Sub- 
Committee Geneva 


Aug. 14 (Tentative) Committee on In- 
formation from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories—8rd Session 

Headquarters 

Aug. 18 Committee of Experts on the 
Recognition and Enforcement Abroad 
of Maintenance Obligations Geneva 


Aug. 18 
and the 
Committee 

Aug. 25 (Tentative) Committee on Ad- 
Ministrative Unions Headquarters 


Aug. 25 Ad hoc Commission on Prison- 
ers of War—ésrd Session Geneva 
Aug. 26 Special Committee on 
and Drafting Questions 
Headquarters 
Sept. 1 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Housing Sub-Committee 
Geneva 
Committee of Experts on Li- 
Motor Vehicle Drivers 
Headquarters 
Sept. 15 United Nations High Commis- 
sioner’s Advisory Committee on Ref- 
ugees Geneva 
Sept. 16 (Tentative) General Assembly 
—i7th Session Headquarters 
Sept. 22 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Working Party 
on Mobilization of Domestic Capital 
Bangkok 
Commission for 
Commit- 
Prevention 
Geneva 


Economic Cummission for Asia 
Far East—Highway Sub- 
Bangkok 


Legal 


Sept. 15 
censing of 


Sept. 2: Keonomic 
Europe Inland Transport 
tee—Working Party on 
of Road Traffic Accidents 

Oct. 14 Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East—Sub-Committee on 
Electric Power Bangkok 

Nov. 4 Permanent Central Opium Board 
and Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body 

Sth Joint Geneva 

Dec. 1 (Tentative) Statistical Commis- 

sion—7th Session Headquarters 


Session 


Section II — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 

the Confer 
Geneva 

Regional Co- 
Sao Paulo 


June 2-29 35th Session of 
ence 
June 26-27 


ordination 


Inter-agency 
Committee 


UNESCO 


May 26-June 6 30th Session of the Kx- 
ecutive Board Paris 
June 9-10 Mtg. of the Liaison Commit- 
tee of the International Association 
in the Social Sciences Paris 
June 14-Sept. 3 International Centre 
for Adult Education Paris 
June 21 Coordination Committee for 
International Voluntary Work Camps 
Paris 
on _ow 


June 25-27 Organizing Committee for 
the International Conference of Art- 
Paris 


ists 


July 7-16 International Conference on 
Public Education Geneva 
Aug. 3-30 International Seminar on 
Education in World Citizenship 
Netherlands 
Inter-governmental 
Geneva 


1S-Sept. 6 
Convention 


Aug. 
Copyright 


ICAO 


Aug. 19 Aeronautical Information-Serv- 
Division Montreal 


ices 
ITU 

28-June 30 European Conference 

Examination of the Use of 


Frequency Bands 
Stockholm 


May 
for the 
the Television 


WHO 
Session of the Executive 
Geneva 


May 29 10th 


Board 


wmMo 


Maritime Me- 


July 14 Commission of 
London 


teorology 


UPU 
May 14-June 30 13th Congress. Brussels 


FAO 


June 3-6 European Committee on Agri- 
eultural Technology Rome 
June 3-7 Committee on Commodity 
Problems Rome 


June 9-14 Session of the Council 
Rome 


Committee on Rela- 
Organiza- 
Rome 


15th 


16 Council 
with International 


June 
tions 
tions 

June 16-17 Co-ordinating Committee 

Rome 

June 16-19 Regional Meeting of Wheat 
Breeders Ankara 

June 16-21 Latin American Forestry 
Commission Buenos Aires 


June Working Group on Cork .. Madrid 
June 28-July S Meeting on Torrent and 

Avalanche Control France 
June 30-July 5 Meeting on Home Eco- 


nomics and Nutrition in the Carib- 
bean Port-of-Spain 


July 6-S European Meeting on Report- 
ing Agricultural Research Rome 
Mediterranean Fisheries 
Athens 
Com- 
Manila 
Grassland 
Penn., USA 
Conference on 
Basic 


July General 
Council 
July 28-Aug. 2 IPFC 
mittee Meeting 

International 


Executive 


European 


Aug./Sept. 
(WHO/FAO) 


Nutrition 


IGOs 


International Committee of 
Medicine and Pharmacy 
Brussels 
Intergovernmental 
Committee for the Movement of Mi- 
grants from Europe Washington 
July 25-Aug. 4 Pan-American Consulta- 
tion on Geography Washington 


June 4-7 
Military 


June 10 Provisional 


Section ITI — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economie and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


June 20 International Organisation for 
Standardization—General Assembly 
New York 
International Federation of 
Business and Professional Women— 
Board Meeting New York 
July 1 International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions—General Council 
Meeting . Berlin 
July 2 Internationa Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions—11th Con- 
gress The Hague 


June 24 
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Dental Federa- 
Dental Con- 
Brussels 


World Federation— 
Hanover 


July 19 International 
tion llth International 
ference 
July 25 
Plenary 
July 26 International Committee of the 
Red Cross, League of Red Cross So- 
eities—18th International Red Cross 
Conference Toronto 


Lutheran 
Assembly 


July 26 International Federation of 
Secondary Teachers—21st Interna- 
tional Congress Copenhagen 


World Committee for 
Conference of 
Friends 


July 28 Friends 
Consultation—World, 


the Religious Society of 

(Quakers) Oxford 
Aug. 4 World Association of Girl 
Guides and Girl Scouts—14th World 
Conference Dombaas, Norway 


Aug. 6 Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom—Interna- 
tional Executive Committee Geneva 


Aug. 8 Soroptimist International Asso- 





ciation—5dth international Conference 
Copenhagen 

Aug. 8 International Geographical 
Union—l17th International Geogra- 


phical Congress Washington, D.C. 
Aug. 11 World Organization for Early 
Childhood Education—4th World As- 
sembly Mexico City 
Aug. 18S Open Door International — 
Sth Congress Copenhagen 
Aug. 21 International Youth Hostel 
Federation International Youth 
Hostels Conference Rome 
Aug. 24 International Association for 





Bridge and Structural Engineering 
—4th Congress Cambridge 
Aug. 25 International Union of Theo- 
retical and Applied Mechanics—2nd 
General Assembly Istanbul 
Aug. 25 World Federation for Mental 


Meeting 
Brussels 
Association 
Lucerne 


Health—5th Annual 


Aug. 31 International Law 


—45th Conference 





A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 465) 


and the rights of aliens lawfully with- 
in the territory of a state. 


The Trusteeship Council elected 
Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, to succeed 
Sir Alan Burns, of 
the United Kingdom, 
as its President when, on June 3, it 
began its eleventh session at Head- 
quarters. William D. Forsyth, of 
Australia, was elected Vi-e-President. 
The Council voted to postpone in- 
definitely discussion of a proposal by 
the representative of the U.S.S.R. 
that it exclude “the representative of 
the Kuomintang group,” and invite a 
representative of the People’s Repub- 
lic of China. After some debate, it 
adopted a revision of the question- 
naire which serves as a basis for the 
annual reports of the Authorities Ad- 
ministering United Nations Trust Ter- 
ritories. It then proceeded to an 
examination of reports from the seven 
Trust Territories in Africa, the main 
task of the present session. 


Trusteeship Council 


Working proposals for fixing over- 
all numerical limitations on all armed 
cecaaaniail forces were submitted to 

the Disarmament Com- 
mission on May 28 jointly by France, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. They suggest a ceiling of be- 
tween 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 for 
the U.S.S.R., the United States, and 
China, and between 700,000 and 
800,000 for the United Kingdom and 
France. They also call for the fixing 
of agreed maximum ceilings for all 
other states having substantial armed 
forces, in relation to the ceilings 
agreed on for the five great powers. 

At later meetings up to June 10, 
the Commission engaged in a gen- 
eral debate on the proposals. 

Meanwhile, on May 28, the Com- 
mission adopted, by a vote of 11-1, 
its first report, which was a brief 
chronicling up to that time of the 
developments in the Commission and 
its two committees of the whole. In- 
conclusive discussions in the commit- 
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tees on the regulation of all arma- 
ments and armed forces and on their 
disclosure and verification were dis- 
continued pending the Commission’s 
consideration of its report. 


Premier Mohamed Mossadegh of 
Iran appeared personally before the 
Sidticluaitaaa International Court of 
adn Justice on June- 9 to 

argue his country’s case 
in the Anglo-Iranian oil dispute. He 
came, he said, at the opening of 
hearing at The Hague to present not 
only legal objections to the Court’s 
competence, but to emphasize the 
moral and political impossibility of 
submitting the nationalization of the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to ques- 
tion. After Dr. Mossadegh had con- 
cluded his statement, Henri Rolin, 
who heads Iran’s legal counsel, ar- 
gued the legal aspects, contending 
that the Court had no competence be- 
cause the case was within the domes- 
tic jurisdiction of Iran. 


A step towards limiting production 
of opium to medical and scientific 
needs was 
taken when the 
Economic and Social Council decided 
to call an international conference to 
draft and adopt a new protocol. States 
which are parties to present interna- 
tional narcotic conventions will be in- 
vited to participate. Meanwhile the 
Secretary-General will ask govern- 
ments, which have not already done 
so, to comment on the draft protocol 
prepared by the Commission on Nar- 
cotic Drugs. 


Limiting Opium Production 


The armistice negotiations at Pan 
Mun Jom continued with daily meet- 
ings until June 7. How- 
ever, there was no pro- 
gress on the issue of repatriation of 
prisoners of war. The Chinese-North 
Koreans maintained that the United 
Nations Command was attempting to 
retain prisoners against their will, and 
the Command repeatedly emphasized 


Korean Talks 


its proposal for an impartial rescreen- 
ing at exchange points to prove that 
thousands of prisoners would force- 
fully resist being returned. 


Notwithstanding the deadlock, the 
Chinese-North Koreans insisted on 
daily meetings. On June 7, the repre- 
sentative of the United Nations Com- 
mand left the conference tent, declar- 
ing that he would not return until 
June 11 unless, in the meantime, some 
special circumstance might enable de- 
finite progress toward an armistice. 


Meanwhile, a political discussion 
had developed between the United 
Nations Commis- 
sion for the Uni- 
fication and Re- 
habilitation of Korea’ and _ the 
President of the Republic of Korea. 
On May 28, the Commission urged 
President Syngman Rhee to lift the 
martial law which had been imposed 
in Pusan three days earlier and to 
release arrested members of the Na- 
tional Assembly. President Rhee told 
the Commission on June 2 that mar- 
tial law, proclaimed solely to counter- 
act guerrilla activities, would be lifted 
as soon as emergency conditions per- 
mitted. It had no connection with 
the arrest or detention of Assembly 
members, some of whom had been 
found to be in league with the com- 
munist underground. President Rhee 
gave the Commission the permission 
it had sought for its representatives 
to be present at the June 7 court- 
martial of Assemblyman So Min Ho 
on charges of fatally shooting an 
army officer of the Republic. 


Political Developments 
In Republic of Korea 


A Draft Convention on Political 
Rights of Women will go to the forth- 
coming session 
of the General 
Assembly. The draft, approved by the 
Economic and Social Council on May 
26, affirms the principles of the right 
of women to vote, to be elected and 
to hold public office. 


Political Rights of Women 


The Council also invited the Trus- 
teeship Council, in collaboration with 
the Administering Authorities, to pro- 
mote the progressive abolition of all 
customs which violate the physical in- 
tegrity of women, and thereby the 
dignity and worth of the human per- 
son as proclaimed in the Charter and 
in the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, 


A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending that governments take meas- 
ures to ensure the right of women to 
work on an equal footing with men; 
to ensure provision of adequate fa- 
cilities and opportunities for vocational 
training and guidance for all workers 
without regard to sex, and to bear in 
mind the needs of women in requests 
for technical assistance to develop 
vocational guidance and education. 
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Disarmament Com 


11th-12th MEETINGS—MAY 28 

First report presented by Chairman dis- 
cussed in gen. debate and adopted, as 
modified, 11-1. 

Numerical limitation of all armed 
forces: working paper (DC/10) intro- 
duced by U.K. 

13th MEETING—JUNE 3 
Numerical limitation of all armed 
forces: gen. debate began. Statements 
by U.K., U.S.S.R., China, France and 
U.S. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


578th MEETING—MAY 26 

Report of Commission on Status of 
Women: draft resol. B adopted as a 
whole, as amend. 11-0 with 6 absts. 
Draft resol. D as a whole, as amend., 
adopted unanim. 

579th MEETING—MAY 26 

GA resol. 532 A VI: draft resol. (E/L.- 
335) introduced by Cuba adopted, 15-0 
with 2 absts. 

580th MEETING—MAY 27 
International limitation of opium pro- 
duction: joint draft resol. (E/L.320 
Rev.1) adopted as a whole as amend., 
13-3 with 2 absts. 

Communications to governments. of 
findings of WHO: draft resol. contained 
in para. 3 of Sec. General’s memoran- 
dum (E£/2198) adopted, 15-3. / 
Report of Central Opium Board: joint 
draft resol. (E/L.319) discussed. : 
Report of Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs: statements by U.S.S.R. and U.S. 


on 


58lst MEETING—MAY 27 
Report of Commission on _ Narcotic 
Drugs: gen. statements made. Draft 
resols. contained in Recommendations 
3, 4, and 7 of report (E/2219) adopted. 
U.S. draft resol. (E/L.339) adopted, 12-0 
with 2 absts. - 

International co-operation on water 
control and utilization; development of 
arid land: gen. debate. 


582nd MEETING—MAY 28 
International co-operation on water 
control and utilization; development of 
arid land: gen. debate cont. 


5838rd MEETING—MAY 28 

Report of Commission on Status of 
Women: draft resol. A contained in re- 
port (E/2208) adopted, 14-0 with 3 
absts. Rev. text of draft resol. C (E/L.- 
336) adopted as a whole as amend.,, 
14-0 with 3 absts. 

Report of Permanent Central Opium 
Board: joint draft resol. (E/L.319) 
adopted as a whole as modified, 17-0 
with 1 abst. 

Report of Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs: draft resol. (E/L.342) adopted 
as amend., 13-0 with 5 absts. Note taken 
of the report. 

Hearings by Cttee. on NGO's: report of 
Cttee. (E/2236) adopted. 


584th MEETING—MAY 29 
International Monetary Fund: note 
taken of its report (E/2169). 
Development of arid land: statement by 
France. 

585th-586th MEETINGS—MAY 29- 
JUNE 2 

Development of arid land; international 
co-operation on water control and utili- 
zation: consideration cont. Joint draft 
resol. (E/L.337/Rev.1) adopted, 15-0 
with 3 absts. 

Report of Cttee. on NGO's: category B 
status granted to three NGO's. 

587th MEETING—JUNE 2 

World economic situation: gen. debate. 
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588th MEETING—JUNE 3 
World Conference on Population: gen. 
debate. 


589th-5938rd MEETINGS—JUNE 3-6 
World economic situation: gen. debate 
cont. 

594th MEETING—JUNE 6 

World economic situation: gen. debate 
cont. 

Report of Economic Commission for 
Europe: gen. debate. Draft resol. (E/L.- 
354) introd. by Czechoslovakia. 


595th MEETING—JUNE 9 


teport of Economic Commission for 
Europe: gen. debate cont. 

596th MEETING—JUNE 9 

Report of Economic Commission for 
Europe: Czechoslovak draft resol, 
(E/L.354) rejected, 9-3 with 6 absts. 
Note taken of draft resol. contained in 
report of ECE (E/2187, p.22). 

Report of Economic Commission for 
Latin America: draft resol. contained 
in report of ECLA (E/2185, p.22) adopt- 
ed, 16-0 with 2 absts. 


Commission on Human Rights 


309th-311th MEETINGS—-MAY 26-27 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen 
tation: discussion of covenant on civil 
and political rights began. Article 3 of 
Part II of Commission’s report adopted 
as a whole as amend., 11-4 with 3 absts. 


312th-314th MEETINGS—MAY 27-2 
Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Article 4 adopted as a whole as 
amend., 14-0 with 4 absts., Article 5 
adopted unanim. as a whole as amend., 
Article 6 adopted as a whole as amend., 
15-0 with 2 absts. 


315th-316th MEETINGS—MAY 29 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Article 8 adopted as a whole as 
amend. 15-0 with 3 absts. Article 9 
discussed. 


317th-318th MEETINGS—JUNE 2 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Article 9 adopted as amend., 8-3 
with 7 absts. Discussion of Article 10 
began. 


319th MEETING—JUNE 3 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Article 13 discussed and adopted 
unanim. as a whole as amend. 


320th-322nd MEETINGS—JUNE 3-4 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Article 14 discussed and adopted 
as a whole as amend., 12-3 with 3 absts. 





328rd-324th MEETINGS—JUNE 5 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Article 10 adopted as a whole 
as amend., 14-0 with 3 absts., Article 11 
adopted as a whole as amend., 14-0 with 
5,absts., Article 12 adopted unanim. 


325th-326th MEETINGS—JUNE 6 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Article 15 adopted as a whole 
as amend., 13-0 with 5 absts., Article 16 
adopted as a whole as amend., 11-0 with 
5 absts. Discussion of Article 17 began. 


327th-328th MEETINGS—JUNE 9 

Draft International Covenants on Hu- 
man Rights and Measures of Implemen- 
tation: Article 17 adopted as a whole, 
as amend., 11-6 with 1 abst., Article 18 
adopted as a whole as amend., 13-0 with 
5 absts. Discussion on Article 1 and 
amends. commenced. 


Social Commission 

195th-196th MEETINGS—MAY 28 
Information on activities of the spe- 
cialized agencies in field of social wel- 
fare: note taken of report by Sec. Gen, 
(E/CN.5/269 and Add.1l and 2). 
Rapporteur’s draft report: sections 
(E,/CN.5/L.174 and Add. 1-3) adopted 
with amends., introduced during discus- 
sion. 

197th MEETING—MAY 29 

tapporteur’s draft report: remaining 
sections of report considered. The draft 
report adopted as a whole with minor 
changes, 14-0 with 3 absts. Eighth ses- 
sion closed. 


Social Committee 


214th-216th MEETINGS—JUNE 4-6 
Freedom of Information: items 13 a 
and b discussed in gen. debate. 

217th MEETING—JUNE 6 

Freedom of Information: draft resol. 
II (£/2190, Annex B) approved as a 
whole as amend., 15-0 with 38 absts. 
Draft resol. IIL (E/2190, Annex B) dis- 
cussed. 

218th MEETING—JUNE 9 

Freedom of Information: draft resol. 
B III (E/2190, Annex B) adopted as a 
whole, 10-5 with 3 absts. Draft resol. 
B IV considered. 

219th MEETING—JUNE 9 

Freedom of Information: draft resol. 
B V adopted, 15-0 with 3 absts. Draft 
resol. B VI adopted as a whole as 
amend., 17-0 with 1 abst. Draft resol. 
bB VIL and French amends, (E/AC.7/L.- 
114) considered. 





TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


412th MEETING—JUNE 3 
Representation of China: consideration 
postponed. 

Provisional agenda (T/987) adopted. 
Elections: Awni Khalidy (Iraq) elected 
president, W. D. Forsyth (Australia) 
vice-president. 

Organization of work: tentative time- 
table approved. 

418th MEETING—JUNE 4 

General procedure: proposals to amend 
rules contained in report of Cttee. on 
General Procedure (T/L.265) considered. 
teport of Cttee. on Rural Economic 
Development of Trust Territories ap- 
proved, 11-1. 

Revision of Provisional Questionnaire: 
consideration of report of Drafting 
Cttee. on the Questionnaire (T/L.246 
and Corr. 1) began. 

Examination of petitions: report of 
Standing Cttee. on Petitions (T/L.268) 
considered. 


414th MEETING—JUNE 6 
Composition of Cttee. on Participation 
of Indigenous Inhabitants of Trust Ter- 
ritories in Work of the Council: Domin- 
ican Republic nominated as member. 
Revision of Provisional Questionnaire: 
questionnaire as amended (T/L.272) 
adopted, 9-0 with 2 absts. 
Examination of petitions: report of 
Standing Cttee. on Petition (T/L.268) 
approved, 10-1. 

415th MEETING—JUNE 9 

Examination of annual report on ad- 
ministration of Somaliland under Ital- 
ian administration: reports (T/993, 947 
and Corr. 1) considered. 


International Law Commission 

(in Geneva) 

135th-1386th MEETINGS—JUNE 4-5 
Officers elected. 

Provisional agenda (A/CN.4/52) adopted. 
137th MEETING—JUNE 6 

Arbitral procedure: consideration or 
basis of second report (A/CN.4/46) 
began. 

Article I of Second Preliminary Draft 
on Arbitration Procedure considered. 
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RECENT CHANGES 
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(Supplement to 
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This volume analyzes world-wide produc- 
tion trends during 1950 and 1951 in indus- 
try, food, fuel and power, and raw 
materials. 
U.N. Publ. No. 1952.11.C.1 
120 pp. $1.00, 7/6 stg., 4.00 Swiss francs 
or equivalent in other currencies 


SUMMARY OF RECENT 
ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
IN AFRICA 


(Supplement to 
World Economic Report, 1950-51) 


General developments in the African 
economy during 1949 and 1950 in agricul- 
tural and mineral production, foreign 
trade and inflationary pressures are re- 
viewed as are the progress of public invest- 
ment in African dependencies and the 


technical assistance measures undertaken. 
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English editions of the above publications 
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